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THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
March 30, 1940 


RESOURCES 
$1,522,549,670.85 


U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 
AND FULLY GUARANTEED . 


anD From Banks . 


815,586,396.91 
151,249,099.82 

6,016,200.00 
133,434,345.33 


StaTe AND Municipat SECURITIES . 
Srock OF FEDERAL REseERvVE Bank . 
OTHER SECURITIES. 
Loans, Discounts anp Bankers’ 
ACCEPTANCES 639 525,894.61 


BankinG Houses . 32,922,346.10 


OrHerR Rear Estate 8,147,230.87 
MortcGaGEs . 10,786,667.14 
Customers’ Accrerrance LiaBILity. 16,653,390.08 
OruHer Assets . 8,657,147.72 

$3,345, 528,389.43 


LIABILITIES 
Capita Funps: 

$100,270,000.00 

100,270,000.00 

36,216,918.24 
$ 236,756,918.24 
15,156,472.57 
1,996,347 .06 
3,060,768,704.17 
17,757,292.37 


CapiTaAL STock . 
SuRPLUS 
UnpIvipED Prorirs 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 
RESERVE FOR Taxes, INTEREST, ETC. . 
Deposits. 

ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING 


LiaBiLity as EnporSER ON ACCEPTANCES 


aND ForREIGN BILLs 4,540,887.09 


8,551,767.93 
$3,345,528,389.43 


Orner LiaBiLiries 


United States Government and other securities carried at 
$134,816,563.40 are pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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Federal Regulatory Action and 
Control. By Frederick F. Blachly 
and Miriam E. Oatman. Published 
by The Brookings Institution. 374 
pp. $3.00. Economic and social 
trends during the past fifty years 
have resulted in steadily growing 
Federal government interference with 
private economic activities. Today 
there are some 700 statutory provi- 
sions on the books regulating and 
supervising that field. In the course 
of this development three distinct 
doctrines have been evolved conflict- 
ing in their basic conception of eco- 
nomic regulation. They are (1) the 
doctrine of executive management ; 
(2) the doctrine of the judicial form- 
ula, and (3) the revisionist doctrine. 

The essence of the doctrine of ex- 
ecutive management is that all admin- 
istrative activities (except those of 
quasi-judicial nature) should be un- 
der the control of the Chief Execu- 
tive. Defenders of the judicial doc- 
trine are chiefly concerned with per- 
sonal and property rights, and they 
would like to subject to judicial re- 
view practically every act of the ad- 
ministration which could even re- 
motely affect such rights. The school 
of the revisionists considers the pres- 
ent administrative system fairly satis- 
factory but subject to improvement 
through further evolution. 

The authors support the revisionist 
idea and have arrived at this convic- 
tion on the basis of a thorough study 
of the present system of economic 
regulation as it is presented in this 
book. They give a brief but precise 
description of the organization, legal 
status and relationships of the Fed- 
eral administrative system. This basic 
work, which has the lucidity of style 
and clearness and directness of 
thought that is customary of the pub- 
lications of the Brookings Institu- 
tions, should contribute largely to 
clarify a problem that today vitally 
affects the business and private life of 
every citizen of this country. 


x 


Note: The book reviewed may be 
purchased through THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp Boox SuHop, which also can 
supply any book published on finance, 
business, industry, etc. 
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he 88th annual report of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, for the year 1939 
includes the following statement of 
President B. J. Perry: 
“The railroad industry is a funda- 


mental and necessary business of the 


country. Two-thirds of all consumable 
and durable goods are transported by 
means of the railroads, and the na- 
tional income comes almost entirely 
from the production of such goods. 
Further, the railroads themselves are 
such large employers of labor and 
consumers of materials of all sorts 
that it is difficult to imagine any re- 
vival of general prosperity not shared 
in by the railroads. 

“This is, very briefly, the back- 
ground of the situation which should 
not be overlooked, and, while it is 
true that a number of these institu- 
tions are in an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion, it cannot be said that the rail- 
road industry is a thing of the past.” 

In this protracted period of ebb 
tide of investors’ confidence, when 
most institutional investors will not 
consider railroad bonds below the 
highest grade and banks are being 
urged at each call of the examiners to 
get rid of their railroad issues which 
have fallen from their high estate, it 
is pleasing for one who believes that 
the most attractive investment oppor- 
tunities today are to be found among 
certain types of railroad bonds to 
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find an insurance company president 
who does not view the railroad situa- 
tion through dark glasses. 

If we admit that the railroad in- 
dustry is not “a thing of the past,” 
then it would seem to follow, as the 
day the night, that certain railroad 
bonds, selling to yield from 6 to 10 
per cent to maturity, are safe and 
among the most attractive investments 
that individual investors can make. 

Let us see what evidence there is 
to support Mr. Perry’s optimism: 

In the first place, is not the fact 
that the highest grade rail bonds, the 
ones that have retained their triple 
A ratings, are selling to yield about 
3% per cent, with fifty years or more 
yet to run, a good indication from 
the investment market itself that the 
railroad industry is not a thing of the 
past ? 

Again, we might ask, if the rail- 
roads are headed in the direction that 
the street railways have gone, would 
the longer term equipment trust 
obligations of many of our weaker 
roads be selling to yield less than 34 
per cent? Does that not indicate that 
our new streamlined passenger cars 
will not be beaten into roadside diners 
nor the latest boxcars ordered be- 
come homes for the Joads before they 
have served their full life on the rails? 

And, if our railroad equipment is 
not to go into the discard as much 
street railway equipment has gone, 


—Keystone View 


UNDERLYING RAIL BONDS 


By John K. Barnes 


then does it not follow that there is 
going to be need for a good part of 
our railroad mileage over which to 
operate these cars? Therefore, is it 
not using sound judgment to conclude 
that if railroad equipment obligations 
are as safe as their high market prices 
indicate, then there must be many first 
mortgage bonds on the railroad mile- 
age over which this equipment will 
operate which are also safe invest- 
ments ? 

Mention has been made of the long 
term triple A bonds selling to yield 
about 3% per cent. Few individual 
investors, however, want to buy these 
any more than they want to buy long 
term Government 2% per cent bonds 
at 106. They know that they would 
be speculating on the continuance of 
present low money rates, and that is 
not a promising speculation. Equip- 
ment trusts, being available in early 
maturities, afford good protection 
against this hazard, but the return 
from them is even less attractive. 

We must admit that the record of 
equipment obligations has been vastly 
superior to that of railroad bonds gen- 
erally, better even than that of first 
mortgage railroad bonds. In ex- 
tenuation it might be pointed out that 
some first mortgages have been 
spread very thin. Furthermore, it has 
been the custom of roads and bank- 
ers in the past to use the word “first,” 
followed by some diffusive adjective, 
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when the character of the mortgage 
would be more clearly described if the 
“first” were left off, or at least prop- 
erly placed last. May it not be that 
real railroad first mortgage bonds 
have had their character somewhat 
unjustly tarnished by this custom? 
May not that help to explain why 
attractive investments can be found 
today among railroad first mortgages 
if one uses sound investment analysis 
in the search for them? 

Some one will say that the owner 
of a railroad equipment trust obliga- 
tion, if there is a default in the pay- 
ments thereon, can, through his 
trustee, take possession of the equip- 
ment, and if there had been a proper 
margin of value in the equipment over 
the amount of the obligation to start 
with—as there generally is—and 
there had been proper amortization 
of the obligation to offset deprecia- 
tion, he could sell the equipment: to 
some other road and get his money 
back. But does this not bring us 
back again to our indications that the 
railroad industry is not a thing of the 
past—the premise we started with, on 
the basis of Mr. Perry’s testimony as 
to his faith in the industry? 

In other words, as has been said, to 
maintain this high integrity of equip- 
ment trust obligations as investments 
there have got to be in existence 
and in use railroad Jines over which 
to operate the equipment. And does 
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Automobile Industry 


not the holder of a first mortgage 
bond on a valuable piece of railroad 
mileage have just about as good a 
chance of collecting his debt, provid- 
ing this mileage is essential to the 
railroad involved and it has sufficient 
earnings and enough debt junior to 
his mortgage so that it can be said his 
prior claim on earnings is amply 
covered, and provided he will make 
his trustee stand up and fight for him 
if the need for such action should 
arise f 

To be specific, are not the Atlanta 
& Charlotte Air Line bonds, secured 
by first mortgage on an important 
part of the Southern Railway main 
line, selling to vield 6% per cent to 
their maturity date in 1944, about as 
safe as the Southern Railway’s equip- 
ment obligations, selling to yield only 
about 2 per cent? The Southern has 
outstanding about $20 million of 
equipment obligations, there are $20 
million of these Atlanta & Charlotte 
Air Line bonds, and the total debt 


of the road is $250 million more. Last 
year it earned its total interest 
charges more than one and a third 
times. These earnings were fifteen 
times the interest charges on equip- 
ment trusts and the Atlanta & Char- 
lotte Air Line bonds alone. For the 
past six years the average interest 
coverage for these bonds, on the same 
basis, was nearly twelve times. As 
the Southern Railway would, in effect, 
be cut in two without this Atlanta & 
Charlotte mileage, and as it would be 
difficult to conceive how it could 
make profitable use of its equipment 
without it, the spread of 4% points 
between the yield on these bonds and 
on the road’s equipment trusts seems 
unreasonable. 

In the table which will accompany 
the second of these articles will be 
listed other railroad first mortgage 
bonds that seem well protected by 
earnings and their underlying posi- 
tion in the debt ‘structure of the roads 
issuing them. These will include 
some bonds of roads in receivership. 
Some readers may wonder how one 
can look for investments among bonds 
of receivership roads. It is more 
usual to look for speculative issues in 
that field. But there are some well 
secured underlying bonds of roads 
that have been unable to meet their 
full interest charges which are still 
entitled to consideration as invest- 

(Please turn to page 21) 


BROKERAGE MERGER BLAZES NEW TRAIL 


ith the merger of Merrill, 

Lynch and Cassatt with the well 
known brokerage firm of E. A. Pierce 
under the name of Merrill Lynch, E. 
A. Pierce & Cassatt, this consolida- 
tion becomes the largest concern of 
its type in the country. It will have 
forty partners and its numerous 
branch offices widely spread around 
in strategic trading centers aim to 
give purchasers of securities a com- 
pletely rounded service. 

The Street has attached consider- 
ably more importance to this merger 
than is usually paid to such announce- 
ments for it marks the return to the 
brokerage business of Charles E. 
Merrill after a long retirement to de- 
vote his attention to his far flung in- 
vestment interests. As he is con- 
sidered a keen student of financial 
situations and conditions it is de- 
duced that he believes the time is near 


for a large scale revival in stock mar- 
ket activities. 

Of more importance, however, are 
the reasons calling Merrill back to 
this field. He has felt for some time 
that investors’ interests in listed se- 
curities can be revitalized if more 
modern merchandising methods are 
applied and it is his intention to 
adopt these more enterprising means. 

These innovations will include 
some daring changes from the tradi- 
tional practices to which by force of 
habit stock brokers have been accus- 
tomed. The club idea for brokerage 
offices is to be eliminated and more 
attention devoted to operating them 
on an economical basis. Inasmuch 
as investors now transact a large part 
of their business over the telephone, 
Merrill thinks a better contact with 
them can be maintained by personal 
calls and that it is needless to indulge 


in ornate quarters. The stock mar- 
ket letter will be dropped and in its 
place only factual information will be 
issued. No voluntary advice is to be 
offered and recommendations will be 
forthcoming only when a client 
specifically requests them. Custom- 
ers men will be compensated in pro- 
portion to the number of their cus- 
tomers and not on the volume of their 
turn-over. Thus it is expected that 
the temptation to get clients in and 
out of the market will be removed. 
With these streamlined improve- 
ments serving as the aegis of the con- 
cern, Merrill proposes a nation-wide 
campaign to popularize the brokerage 
business. He is blazing a new trail 
which is expected to turn out suc- 
cessfully. Progress along these lines 
will encourage other enterprising 
brokerage firms to expand their own 
facilities and modernize their methods. 
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ONE SOLUTION THE 
PROBLEM IDLE MONEY 


By LOUIS WALLIS 


A economic commonplace, agreed 
on by everybody, is that money 
and bank credit should normally go 
into new industrial equipment and 
commercial transactions which em- 
ploy labor and create mass buying- 
power. 

But instead of this, money and 
credit are more and more piled up 
in the banks; while at the same time 
we have unemployed labor, unused in- 
dustrial opportunities, and restricted 
power to buy goods. 

Idle money is at the very focus and 
vortex of today’s financial troubles. 
The banker himself is the outstand- 
ing victim of the economic problem, 
and not, as charged by wild-eyed 
radicals, the master of public destiny. 


INDUSTRY OVERBURDENED! 


America is interested as never be- 
fore in stimulating individual enter- 
prise and preserving our democratic 
way of life. But we are blindly try- 
ing to manage our economic affairs 
against the sinister and increasing 
pressure of an Invisible Force. This 
force is un-American and un-demo- 
cratic. It was introduced into our 
country from Europe away back in 
the colonial period; and the reason 
why it has not been recognized by 
the general public will be clear when 
we look at the record and examine the 
underlying facts. 

All the governments of Europe 
were founded by military conquest. 
The conquerors appropriated the land 
in country and town alike, becoming 
ground-landlords and absolutely con- 
trolling governmental policy every- 
where. They then proceeded to pile 
the growing burdens of taxation upon 


the peasantry, the merchants, the 
artisans, and the manufacturers i 
order to leave tax-free the ground 
rentals and unused lands of the con- 
quering aristocracy, their heirs and 
assigns, forever. 

The fiscal methods of the Old 
World, then, are deliberately based 
upon the assumption that productive 
industry should be penalized with 
heavy taxes in order to make land- 
holding a special privilege; so that 
the ground itself, in country and city 
alike (being tax-free) can be used 
as a tool for extracting rental tribute 
from the labor of the people. 

Europe has been practically ruined 
by aristocratic fiscal methods, which 
have put the industry of the people 
“on the spot” between taxes to sup- 
port the government and ground 
rentals to support the landholding 


aristocracy. 
The only reason that these Euro- 
pean, aristocratic, fiscal methods, 


when transplanted to America, have 
not ruined our country thus far is be- 
cause our taxes have been lower 


(until recently), and our immense 


western frontiers have tended to curb 
the monopolistic price of eastern land 
while offering an outlet for social dis- 
content in the more settled parts of 
the country. 

Nevertheless, by the invisible op- 
eration of undemocratic, foreign fiscal 
methods (even though modified in 
form), our whole industrial structure, 
from coast to coast, has been slowly 
and insidiously over-weighted with a 
growing tax-load; while at the same 
time, a lower scale of assessment has 
promoted land speculation and in- 
flated site rentals everywhere ; so that 


It is generally agreed that taxes afford one of the most important 
explanations of the accumulation of vast sums of idle capital. In 
this article, Mr. Wallis (a follower of the Henry George school of 
economic thought, and author of several treatises on economic and 
sociological subjects) presents an approach to the problem which 
differs from the views of the majority. The principles underlying 
this discussion are highly controversial, but the article should 
prove interesting even to those who may disagree violently with 


the conclusions.—The Editors. 
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—Smith in N. Y. 
More Friendly Breed of Dog Needed 


Journal-American 


the very ground itself (in country and 
city alike) has been converted into a 
mounting liability on business at the 
very time when taxes were going up! 
Our problem of idle money came 
to a climax in 1928-29, when all 
credit flowing out of the banks into 
industry and commerce was compelled 
to reckon with two staggering items 
of “overhead” more formidable than 
anything previously known in Ameri- 
can experience. These were (1) the 
market price of square foot space in 
terms of ground rent or interest on 
site-cost ; and (2) the aggregate load 
of local, state, and federal taxes. 
Greater than ever before, these two 
costs had to be liquidated prior to 
wages, causing a fall in buying-power 
and a rise of unemployment, even in 
so-called “prosperous” times. 


LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY 


In blindly seeking to meet the 
problem, so as to defray rising over- 
head, American business introduced 
labor-saving machinery on a new 
scale; while industrial and financial 
establishments consolidated every- 
where. But this only made the eco- 
nomic situation still worse by throw- 
ing greater masses of laborers and 
white-collar workers into idleness, 
which brought further contraction of 
general purchasing-power. 

Thus the problem of idle money 
and unemployment arose long before 
the “New Deal” came into existence ; 
and it cannot be considered primarily 
in terms of today’s politics. The 
situation is more fundamental than 
any issue raised thus far between 
Democrats and Republicans. The 
New Deal, viewed from the purely 


economic standpoint, is bankrupt. 
(Please turn to page 21) 
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DIESEL POWER 
STEPS OUT 


Besides hanging up a new sales record last year, the 


Diesel industry made progress in many directions. 


of Diesel power, last year, 
gave a good illustration of what 
happens when a “growth” industry 
receives the impact of a rising busi- 
ness cycle As shown in Table I, con- 
suming markets purchased a total of 
2,144,000 hp. of Diesels in 1939. 
This was a notable increase over the 
preceding year and surpassed the pre- 
vious peak scored in 1937. 

Several factors contributed to this 
showing. Foremost, perhaps, was the 
continued Dieselization program of 
the U. S. Maritime Commission. The 
concerted drive to build up Uncle 
Sam’s merchant fleet was responsible 
for the sale of approximately 100,000 
hp. of main-drive Diesels and some 
16,000 hp. of auxiliaries. Next in 
line was the field of land transporta- 
tion. While only about 100 Diesel- 
ized buses rolled along the nation’s 
streets and highways on the first day 
of 1939, over 500 new ones were put 
into operation during the year. Rail- 
roads added to their growing repu- 
tation as Diesel purchasers. During 
1939, they acquired more than 125,- 
000 hp. for switching and main-line 
locomotives. 

Other markets reached by the ris- 
img Diesel tide were in the municipal 
field, the oil industry, rural electrifi- 
cation projects and general industry. 
The last named was featured by cor- 
porate purchases of units ranging 
from 5 hp. to 2,500 hp.; uses were 
many and varied: gas stations, hotels, 
metal-working plants, department 
stores, brick yards and miscellaneous 
establishments represented some of 
them. As might be expected, the one 
biggest outlet continued to be in trac- 
tors. In the past, these have ac- 
counted for almost 50 per cent of 
Diesel sales and it is probable that 
the comparative was around 40 per 
cent last year. 

A cursory study of Table I will 
reveal that expansion in the Diesel 
industry has been much more than 


Table I 
A Study in 

Secular Growth 

*Diesel 
Engine Sales 
(in horsepower) 
144,000 
,600,000 
2,000,000 
1,830,000 
404,000 
350,000 

~ (*) Source: Diesel Power magazine. 


mere recovery of previous sales losses. 
It has been definitely based on a long 
term uptrend of no mean importance. 
Barring an industrial slump, there- 
fore, continuance of present condi- 
tions seems to assure another big sales 
year in 1940. Let us project the in- 
dustry some distance ahead—into 
1941 say. Where will its best mar- 
kets lie? In which directions is the 


industry likely to gain? In which 


directions is it apt to remain static? 
To begin with, consider tractors, the 
leading outlet. 

There is little doubt that tractors 
will continue as the biggest single 
source of Diesel power sales. But 
this much is worthy of attention: The 
current phase of road and farm-ter- 
racing programs, undertaken by vari- 
ous governmental agencies, is now 
beyond its initial stages; aggregate 
tractor demand may therefore taper 
this year and next. In other words, 
its share of the total Diesel market 
will probably contract. As a matter 
of fact, some of the firms formerly 
devoted chiefly to this line are under- 
stood to be making strong efforts 
toward increasing their diversifica- 
tion. 

Marine installations are practical- 
ly certain to remain important. Mari- 
time Commission activity will remain 
the compelling force here. Of 140 
vessels now under construction, all 
of which are of 15,000 tons or less, 
no less than 43 will be powered by 
Diesels. The U. S. Navy’s big build- 
ing program will also be a spur. And, 
besides, an increasing number of 
Diesels will go into smaller boats and 
work craft. 

As things now stand, the position 
of the Diesel in high-speed passenger 
service is not clear. There is, of 
course, a world of advertising value 
in a “Burlington Zephyr,” a “Silver 
Meteor” and a “Super Chief.” But 
their final, overall economy is still 
questioned by the advocates of steam 
power. However, there is little quib- 
bling over the Diesel’s advantages 
when used in switching locomotives. 

(Please turn to page 25) 


Leading Diesel Enginey, 

Producers and their Re Qe aye & m Table 

American Locomotive-- & e\e American Locomotive 
Baldwin Locomotive--- « * Baldwin Locomotive 
Caterpillar Tractor----| @ ele ele Caterpillar Tractor 
Chicago Pneumatic - - - e Chicago Pneumatic 
Chrysler Corporation- -| @ Chrysler Corporation 
Continental Motors - --| @ & Continental Motors 
Cooper-Bessemer - - - - Cooper-Bessemer 
Electric Boat ------- © Electric Boat 
Fairbanks, Morse----| | e\e\e @ | Fairbanks, Morse 
General Motors - —- e\e General Motors 
Hercules Motors - - - - - e Hercules Motors 

Ingersoll-Rand -- - - - Ingersoll-Rand 
International Harvester- e\e International Harvester 
Mack Trucks -- ---- * * Mack Trucks 
National Supply - ---- e\e\ei\e National Supply 
Waukesha Motor----| @| ‘Waukesha Motor 
Worthington Pump -- - Worthington Pump 
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| by the SEC on the 
“show cause’ orders issued to 


the nine major public utility holding 
company systems are about to com- 
mence. The answers by the utilities 
have not yet been released. However, 
the defense to be offered is likely to 
be drawn on the broadest possible 
interpretation of the discretionary 
powers of the SEC as well as of the 
so-called mandatory sections. The 
hearings themselves promise to be 
lengthy and to involve the introduc- 
tion of voluminous testimony and 
records. The outcome of the whole 
controversy can be regarded as de- 
pending upon (1) the business cycle, 
(2) the November election, and (3) 
final orders of the SEC. The first 
two factors appear to be more im- 
portant to the industry and to inves- 
tors than the unanswerable question 
of how the SEC will exercise its dis- 
cretionary powers, although this and 
other general uncertainties may cause 
utility managements to be cautious 
about making optimistic plans for 
long term expansion. 

Summaries of the status of the 
major companies follow : | 

Cities Service Power & Light oper- 
ates through subsidiaries in 15 states. 
Gross annual revenues amount to 
over $60 million; total book assets to 
over $423 million. Complete integra- 
tion seems to be impossible. The 
tentative plan provides for retaining 
the units in Ohio, Colorado and New 
Mexico, and selling the smaller prop- 
erties in other states. The type of 
corporate structure is also involved, 
and creates uncertainties as to the 
disposition of Federal Light & Trac- 
tion, which is a sub-holding company 
and itself has outstanding bonds, pre- 
ferred stocks and minority common 
stock. Several steps have already 
been taken toward integration: (1) 
in April, 1939, Cities Service stock- 
holders approved the plan for placing 
Cities Service Power & Light under 
separate trusteeship; (2) the isolated 
Michigan properties were sold to 
Commonwealth & Southern in Octo- 
ber, 1938; and (3) substantial cash 
payments have been made recently on 
account of back dividends on the pre- 
ferred stocks, and the amount of the 
company’s bonds and preferred stocks 
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UTILITY INTEGRATION 
HEARINGS COMMENCE 


This third step under the Holding Company 
Act is mainly a fact-finding procedure. 


Outline of the status of the major companies. 


has been greatly reduced by repur- 
chase. 

Commonwealth & Southern has 
utility subsidiaries operating in 10 
states, located in seven separate areas. 
Sale of the Tennessee company’s as- 
sets to the TVA widened the distance 
between the Northern and Southern 
units, but should make it easier to re- 
finance the important Alabama - 
Georgia affiliates. The common 
stocks of most of the operating com- 
panies have substantial earning pow- 
er, and rates and accounting stand- 
ards are beyond criticism. Acquisi- 
tion of additional properties, or ex- 
changes with other systems, may help 
fill in the geographical “gaps.” 
Capitalization may be readjusted to 
eliminate preferred dividend arrears 
and to reduce the very large amount 
of common shares outstanding. Gross 
revenues $141 million; total book 
assets about $1.1 billion. 

Electric Bond & Share is the larg- 
est utility “empire,” and its difficult 
integration problems are interwoven 
with those of American Power & 
Light, National Power & Light, and 
Electric Power & Light-United Gas 
Corporation. This combination (ex- 
clusive of American & Foreign Power 
and American Gas & Electric) ren- 
ders utility services in 26 states, has 
operating revenues of about $285 mil- 
lion, and book assets of $2.1 billion. 
The great leverage position of the 
junior equities of the sub-holding 
companies tends to create large earn- 
ings per common share for these 
classes in favorable cycles, but also 
forces them into the red in unfavor- 
able periods and recapitalization may 
be necessary. Reduction of super- 
visory fees to a cost basis, elimination 
of Lehigh Power Securities, full pay- 
ment of back dividends on North- 
western Electric preferreds, and sub- 
stantial part payments of dividend 
arrears on American Power & Light 
preferred issues are the principal 
house-cleaning steps taken by the 
systems, other than debt refunding. 


The  integration-competition prob- 
lems seem unimportant for Electric 
Power & Light-United Gas, compared 
with American and National. The 
tentative integration plan proposes to 
treat the Electric Bond & Share sys- 
tem as three major groups (Eastern, 
Southwestern and Northwestern) 
and to connect the units in each group 
by transmission lines extending as 
far as 270 miles in the second group. 

Engineers Public Service subsidia- 
ries fall into three main groups, lo- 
cated in Virginia-North Carolina, 
Louisiana-Texas, and the State of 
Washington, and seven other widely 
scattered minor units. Gross reve- 
nues of $54.2 million and book assets 
of $369 million indicate the size. 
Several steps have been taken toward 
simplification. Control was _ relin- 
quished by Stone & Webster in 1937. 
The Porto Rico unit was also sold 
in that year, and Engineers Securities 
Corporation and Eastern Texas Elec- 
tric of Delaware were dissolved in 
1937-8. Baton Rouge Electric, 
Louisiana Steam Generating and Gulf 
States Utilities were merged in 1938. 
Sale of Engineers’ interest in E] Paso 
Natural Gas enabled it to clear up 
dividend arrears on the preferred 
stocks in 1936-8. Puget Sound 
Power & Light and the small isolated 
units could be sold without greatly im- 
pairing the earnings applicable to En- 
gineers common stock, as the Vir- 
ginia and Gulf States units account 
for the major part of earning power. 

Middle West Corporation controls 
subsidiaries operating in some 15 
states, and also has other investments. 
The integration question does not 
seem formidable, however, as_ the 
properties are so located that rela- 
tively few changes would be neces- 
sary to solidify the most important 
groups geographically. Some cor- 
porate changes may be advisable, 
however, to eliminate such interven- 
ing holding companies as Central & 
South West Utilities, American Pub- 
lic Service, North West Utilities and 
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United Public Service. Although this 
problem involves preferred dividend 
arrears obstacles in some cases, it is 
nevertheless being tackled. Exclusive 
of Central Illinois Public Service and 
Lake Superior District Power, the 
system has some $64 million annual 
revenues and $448 million assets. 
North American Company ac- 
quired control of its most important 
properties many years ago at such 
low costs that its integration problem 
can perhaps be solved most effective- 
ly by a policy of aggressive acquisi- 
tion of additional properties in the 
present low valuation period. The 
operating units consist of four main 
groups: District of Columbia, Ohio, 
Missouri-Illinois-Iowa, and Wiscon- 
sin-Michigan, exclusive of valuable 
minority interests in Detroit Edison 
and Pacific Gas & Electric. Recent- 


McKESSON 


he last balance sheet of McKes- 

son & Robbins published under 

the Coster-Musica regime showed 
total assets of $86,556,270 as of Octo- 
ber 31, 1938. Less than two months 
later the amazing frauds perpetrated 
by the president and other officers of 
the company came to light and a 
trustee was appointed. After exhaus- 
tive examination of the company’s 
books by independent accountants and 
verification of its inventories by con- 
sulting engineers, it appeared that the 
assets had been inflated. by $21,025,- 
658, an amount sufficient to wipe out 
the capital surplus of $4,647,419 and 
earned surplus of $5,640,883 and 
cause a deficit of $9,417,084. The 
$6,414,915 equity of the common 
stockholders was thus completely 
eliminated and that of preferred 
stockholders was seriously impaired. 
The disclosure that almost a quar- 
ter of the company’s assets were fic- 
titious seemed at the time to be a 
crippling blow, and it appeared highly 
probable that treatment of the junior 
equity in ultimate reorganization 
would be drastic. There are three 
principal reasons why this no longer 
need be feared. In the first place, the 
McKesson case differs materially 
from the great majority of reorgan- 
izations in that it has not been caused 
by inability to cover interest charges 
on a topheavy debt structure. The 
company’s liabilities amount to less 


ly North American has acquired suf- 
ficient additional stock to give it a 
large majority control of North 
American Light & Power, whose sub- 
sidiaries and affiliates tend to com- 
plement the more important central 
properties of North American. Many 
important steps toward financial 
economy and integration have been 
taken. Partial distribution of the 
common stock of Washington Rail- 
way & Electric as a dividend and 
plans to distribute or sell a part of the 
common stock of Wisconsin Electric 
& Power denote the adoption of a 
new policy that has interesting long- 
range possibilities. The system as 
now constituted has minimum book 
assets of $1 billion and revenues of 
$122 million, but inclusion of Detroit 
Edison, Pacific Gas & Electric, Wash- 
ington Railway & Electric, Illinois- 


MAKES GOOD 


than two-thirds of current assets 
(which, in the wholesale drug busi- 
ness, are the principal assets due to 
the necessity of carrying large inven- 
tories and_ receivables). Further- 
more, McKesson’s cash position is 
strong. 

Secondly, the company has _ re- 
mained not only a going concern but 
a profitable one. Due in large part 
to an effective advertising campaign 
carried on by the trustee, McKesson 
has retained the goodwill of manufac- 
turers and retailers and the public’s 
faith in the quality of its own prod- 
ucts. This is, of course, a relative 
statement. In the first nine months 
of 1939, sales by McKesson houses of 
drugs made by the company declined 
24 per cent from the levels witnessed 
during the same period of 1938, al- 
though total drug sales increased 2.1 
per cent. However, this was a better 
performance than had been antici- 
pated, and the company should ex- 
perience little difficulty in regaining 
its former trade position in full. 

After elimination of fictitious en- 
tries, earnings for 1936, 1937 and 
1938 were equal respectively to $2,- 
202,397, $2,313,662 and $1,376,694. 
Common share results for these years 
were profits of 30 cents and 39 cents 
for 1936 and 1937 and a loss of 34 
cents for 1938. Last year, after ex- 
cluding reorganization expenses (ex- 
cept the portion representing esti- 


lowa Power and Northern Natural 
Gas would multiply the indicated size. 

Standard Gas & Electric occupies 
an exposed position. Properties are 
widely separated and _ controlled 
through heavily-margined common 
and participating stocks. The ‘“‘reor- 
ganization” of 1935-8 failed to scale 
down the holding company’s heavy 
fixed charges and accumulated divi- 
dend arrears. The most important 
source of earnings is through Phila- 
delphia Company—itself a holding 
company. The flow of income from 
this source is threatened by the 
utilization of “earned surplus,” as 
well as created capital surplus, to ab- 
sorb Philadelphia Company’s losses in 
Pittsburgh Railways. Continuance of 
Philadelphia Company common divi- 
dends depends largely upon business 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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mated normal legal and accounting 
expenses) and trustee’s recoveries 
and after deducting interest and 
amortization on the debenture issue 
at the 1938 rate, earnings amounted 
to $3,478 220, or $1.29 a common 
share. This reflects larger sales, 
smaller selling and general expenses 
and smaller interest charges on bank 
loans and other floating debt. By 
September 30, 1939, the company’s 
deficit had been reduced to $7,110,- 
675. Thus, while the common stock 
still has no book equity, it has a sub- 
stantial equity in earnings. 

The third favorable factor for stock- 
holders is their peculiar legal status. 
A number of stockholders have filed 
claims for rescission or damages, bas- 
ing such claims on their reliance on 
the company’s false financial state- 
ments; it may be argued that they 
are entitled to receive treatment in 
reorganization such as would be ac- 
corded to tort creditors rather than 
stockholders. The litigation which 
would be necessary to settle any sub- 
stantial number of such claims would 
postpone reorganization indefinitely. 
The trustee therefore intends to offer 
a plan offering stockholders more 
favorable treatment than they would 
be entitled to if they were not poten- 
tial damage or rescission claimants. 

Despite the company’s improved 
earnings and financial position, reor- 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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INVENTORIES SHOW FURTHER RISE 


Ithough February consumption 
and production were at the low- 
est level since September, produc- 
tion remained above consumption and 
inventories reached the highest point 
since 1937. The rise in inventories, 
however, was not general throughout 
industry, but was accounted for 
largely by a sharp increase in auto- 
mobile and machinery stocks. Estima- 
ted steel stocks also were up moder- 
ately, but a correction took place in 
textiles and chemicals which ap- 
parently improved the statistical posi- 
tion of these lines. Since somewhat 
lower prices prevailed during the 
month, the gain in inventory value 
did not reflect in full the increase in 
physical volume. 

The relative movement of con- 
sumption and production during Feb- 
ruary was perfectly normal, and in 
itself carried could not be construed 
adversely. The accumulation in in- 
ventories, however, has now reached 
a point where it might exert a further 
restraining effect on business. Wheth- 
er it does so should depend on the 
physical volume of the inventories 
and the purpose for which they were 
accumulated. Inventories are un- 
doubtedly high by peacetime stand- 
ards, but surveys of business execu- 
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tives indicate that this is accounted 
for in part by a desire to maintain 
heavier than normal stocks under war 
time conditions. 
despite the increase in consumption, 
the accumulation appears to be heavi- 
er than is warranted by normal ex- 
pectancy of domestic demand. This 
is particularly true in the automobile 
industry. Dealers stocks seem to be 
at an all time high. The condition is 
attributed in part to a permanent 
change in the production policies of 
the automobile manufacturers, but, 
if the expected demand does not 
materialize, operating schedules may 
have to be sharply curtailed. 

The chief factor which prevents an 
adverse appraisal of the current in- 
ventory position is the heavy increase 
in foreign orders. In spite of the de- 
cline in foreign purchases of certain 
farm products, exports of industrial 
products during the past three months 
have been running at an indicated 
rate of some $1.5 billion annually 
above the pre-war level. This in itself 
would probably be sufficient to ab- 
sorb a good part of the heavy stocks, 
if the demand continues at the present 
rate. There is some divergence of 
opinion among competent observers 
as to whether export demand will be 


On the other hand, - 


maintained and the possibility of a 
curtailment of the allied purchasing 
program has come in for discussion 
recently. Exports to Japan and Rus- 
sia have dropped off sharply in the 
last few weeks. On the whole, how- 
ever, foreign inquiries have been 
maintained at a good pace. More ag- 
gressive warfare might even see an 
acceleration in the amount of foreign 
business. On the other hand there is 
no certainty that, even in the event 
of an intensification of military opera- 
tions, business executives might not 
decide in favor of a curtailment in 
inventories, in which case there 
should be a further decrease in busi- 
ness activity. 

Preliminary indications for March 
point to a continuation of the “profit 
position,’ with production remain- 
ing above consumption and inven- 
tories increasing somewhat further. 
Some improvement in steel consump- 
tion is indicated with new orders 
showing a slight pick-up. The tex- 
tile business apparently is respond- 
ing to an improved statistical posi- 
tion. Inventories of automobile deal- 
ers will probably continue to accumu- 
late. A well defined reduction in the 
pace of the business decline is likely 
to develop. 
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Ratings are from THe FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital and 
information and statistical data on these issues. 


in the magazine. 
information 


Refer to 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
regarded as 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


reliable, but 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3, 1940 


B+ 


Preeminent industry position and 
investment status justify retention of 
shares, recently priced at 115 (ann. 
div., $4; yield, 3.5%). In keeping 
with trend of the last few years, 
American Can has again increased its 
budget for plant and equipment ex- 
penditures. Figure for 1940 is $17.5 
million, compared with $15.5 million 
last year, with a good part of outlays 
accounted for by the swiftly growing 
paper container division. Although 
first quarter sales were well ahead of 
like 1939-levels, it is still too early 
to read any great significance in the 
increase. (Also FW, Feb. 28.) 


American Can 


American Chain & Cable C+ 


While obviously speculative, exist- 
ing holdings of stock may be retained 
in diversified lists; approx. price, 21 
(paid 40 cents so far this year). By 
reporting $1.99 per share last year, 
this unit did somewhat better than 
was generally expected. Present in- 
dications are that the company is ex- 
periencing a satisfactory rate of sales 
and that a rather substantial expan- 


sion in volume is possible. (Also 
FW, Sept. 6, ’39.) 
American Chicle A+ 


Present positions in shares should 
be retained, principally for income; 
recent price, 137 (ann. div., $4 plus 


RATING CHANGES 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
Wor.p Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Babcock & Wilcox....... to C+ 
Checker Cab..........+:. D+teoD 
Green Ua)... B toB+ 
McLellan Stores......... C+toB 
National D+ to C 
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extras; yield on $6.25 paid last year, 
4.6% ). Recent action of Mexico in 
voiding titles to certain chicle proper- 
ties does not affect this company. 
Atnerican Chicle’s holdings extend to 
Mexico, but little—if any—supplies 
are obtained from that section of 
Latin America. Besides, it is notable 
that the company makes it a policy 
to carry roughly one year’s raw ma- 


terial supply at all times. (Also FW, 
Oct. 4, ’39.) 
American Ice, pfd. C+ 


In view of the statistical position 
and the substantial market gains re- 
corded, maintenance of speculative 
holdings appears warranted only on 
the basis of possible long range de- 
velopments; recent price, 34 (paid 50 
cents so far this year). Having re- 
tired entire funded debt in 1939—well 
before maturity—there is a good pos- 
sibility that this company will take 
active measures to buy in some of its 
preferred stock, which is non-callable. 
Meanwhile, the shares are now selling 
at their best levels since 1935, and 
have advanced substantially since re- 
tention was first advised (FW, May 
31, °39). Hence, those who feel that 
funds might be employed to better 
advantage would appear justified in 


taking profits. (Also FW, Mar. 20.) 


C+ 
Existing holdings of shares may be 
retained as a cyclical speculation; 


Bohn Aluminum 


approx. price, 27 (paid 25 cents so 
far this year). Providing business 
holds at present levels—and barring 
recurrence of labor trouble—company 
expects 1940 to be a good year. First 
quarter profit is believed to have run 
between 90 cents and $1 a share. This 
would compare with $1.24 in the final 
1939 period and 69 cents in the initial 
period a year ago. 


Brunswick-Balke B 


Present positions in shares may be 
retained as a _ speculation; recent 
price, 28 (paid 25 cents so far this 
year). Official indications are that 
company’s sales this year will exceed 
1939 totals. First quarter business 
is normally the lowest of the year. 
But it might be noted that profit, in 
the three months ended last March, 
should approximate 21 cents a share, 
or the same as shown in the like pe- 
riod a year ago. Barring a sharp re- 
versal in current trends, dividends 
should be continued “with the same 
regularity in 1940 as last year,” al- 
though the rate will be guided by 
earnings. In 1939, company paid 
$2.75. (Also FW, Mar. 20.) 


Burlington Mills B 


Shares, recently priced at 21, are a 
suitable vehicle for long range repre- 
sentation in the rayon industry (paid 
25 cents so far this year). Last year’s 
earnings of this unit easily fulfilled 
expectations and rose to $3.28 per 


he past week’s public offering 


INDIANAPOLIS P. & L. 
T of 714,835 common shares of 
Indianapolis Power & Light 


found a good reception. The price of $24 per share allows the pur- 
chaser sufficient income yield from the probable dividends to appeal to 
the long term investor in values. Aside from the appraisal of this par- 
ticular issue, the successful offering of such a large amount of common 
stock in a public utility operating company is especially significant. This 
is the first time that a flotation of this type has occurred in many years. 
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share, on an increased common-stock 


capitalization. This represented a 
new profits peak for Burlington. In 
addition to secular factors within the 
industry, company has been benefit- 
ing from the switch toward rayon use 
incident to higher silk prices. 


Corn Products B 


At present prices, around 61, stock 
ts attractive for long range commit- 
ments (ann. div., $3; yield, 4.9%). 
Indications are that first quarter op- 
erations of this unit were slightly 
ahead of last year, when period net 
equalled 62 cents a share. Company’s 
domestic business has not been hurt 
by declines evident in some other in- 
dustries. At the same time, export 
of refined products is running at a 
very high level. Profits in this de- 
partment are officially said to be 
accruing at the rate of $200,000 
monthly, compared with the 1939 av- 
erage of roughly $80,000. (Also 
FW, April 3.) 


Fairbanks, Morse C+ 


Shares, recently quoted at 46, ap- 
pear to have long range capital appre- 
ciation possibilities (paid $1 so far 
this year). Official reports are that 
profits of this unit ran about double 
year-ago levels in the first quarter. 
Since three-months’ statements are 
not released, an exact earnings com- 
parison cannot be made. It may be 
observed, however, that Fairbanks, 
Morse showed net equal to $1.20 per 
share in the first six months last 
year—imost of it presumably earned 
in the latter part of that period. Con- 
tinued good demand from company’s 
diversified markets points to exten- 


sion of profits improvement this year. 
(Also FW, Nov. 8, ’39.) 


Interstate Dept. Stores C 


Not particularly attractive for new 
purchases at this time, but existing 
positions in shares may be main- 
tained ; approx. price, 9. It is under- 
stood that this department store 
chain earned between 50 and 55 cents 
a share in the January 31 fiscal year, 
compared with a deficit of 71 cents 
in the preceding fiscal twelvemonth. 
While the sales gain of roughly 6 
per cent was a factor, profit was ma- 
terially aided by important operating 
economies instituted during the 
period. Company entered the new 
fiscal year with sales gains of around 
8 per cent. 


National Acme 


Now selling at around 17, shares 
are a suitable speculation on trends 
in the “heavy” industries (paid 50 
cents in 1939). This is one of the 
organizations that is benefiting from 
the very high level of aircraft manu- 
facturing activity in this country. 
Airplane parts, which include brakes 
and hubs, are being produced in ever- 
increasing volume and current back- 
log in this division is $800,000—the 
largest in the company’s history. Na- 
tional Acme is primarily a precision 
machinery building concern with 
principal outlets in the automobile, 
electrical eyuipment and railroad in- 
dustries. (Also FW, Dec. 20, 39.) 


Standard Brands Cc 


Prospects for improvement war- 
rant maintenance of existing specula- 
tive positions in shares, now selling 
at about 7 (paid 20 cents so far this 
year). So far this year, all divisions 
of Standard Brands have been mov- 
ing at a satisfactory pace. 


This is 


particularly true of two of the newer 
activities—sale of Vitamin B yeast 
and distribution of photographic film. 
Result is that first quarter earnings 
will probably show an encouraging 
increase over the 12 cents a share re- 
ported in the like period a year ago. 
Indicated dividend rate of 10 cents 
quarterly should be maintained. 
(Also FW, Jan. 31.) 


Union Bag & Paper C+ 


Though obviously speculative, ex- 
isting holdings of shares in moderate 
amount may be retained; approx. 
price, 14 (paid 15 cents so far this 
year). Company’s president recent- 
ly declared that company’s earnings 
were running at the annual rate of 
$2.50 a share. This compares with 
per share net of 76 cents in 1939. It 
should of course be remembered that 
this estimate is based on a continu- 
ance of current conditions. Opera- 
tions in the paper industry are char- 
acteristically volatile—which goes far 
to explain the apparent disparity be- 
tween this stock’s indicated earnings 
and its present market price. (Also 
FW, Feb. 28.) 


United Gas Improvement C+ 


Current holdings of shares may be 
retained for liberal income return; 
approx. price, 13 (ann. div., $1; 
yield, 7.7%). That demand for sys- 
tem’s services is increasing is illus- 
trated by recent announcement that 
U.G.I. will spend more than $20 mil- 
lion for capital expenditures in 1940. 
This would compare with an outlay 
of roughly $11.3 million in the pre- 
ceding year. As things now stand, 
the chances are that the company will 
manage to cover its 25-cent quarter- 
ly dividend by a small margin. 
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If business were 
left alone to work 
out its own prob- 
lem of unemployment it could do it 
quickly. This is not an idle state- 
ment for it has already been demon- 
strated in an impressive manner in 
Pennsylvania. 

There Governor James, according 
to Walter D. Fuller, head of the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, is giving 
the state an aggressive business ad- 
ministration which encourages private 
enterprise. 

The result has been to rekindle 
confidence in businessmen so that 
they could go out with their sleeves 
rolled up and make more business 
which in itself produces more jobs. 

Business assumed this responsi- 
bility and through its job mobiliza- 
tion campaign, under the leadership 
of Mr. Fuller, has found 30,000 addi- 
tional jobs within the last three 
months. 

Other states, if they made a habit 
of encouraging private business in- 
stead of exercising hostility towards 
it, could achieve results comparable to 
those in the Quaker State, which has 
shown the way, and great inroads 
would be made in the ranks of the 
unemployed. 

New York State and the Federal 
Government could well look into the 
progressive methods of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 


ONE WAY TO 
MAKE JOBS 


THE PROVERB Wve all know the 
OF THE HORSE sory of the horse. 

You cannot make 
him drink; if it is not his inclination, 
though you can draw him by force to 
the trough. This unwillingness to con- 
form to a practice which an industry 
strongly opposes on principle is em- 
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phasized in the hostility among cor- 
porations and bankers to the SEC’s 
efforts to enforce “arm’s length” bar- 
gaining. 

They consider it an abridgement 
of their constitutional rights. A re- 
cent experience with a railroad bond 
issue is illuminating. Although not 
under the SEC’s jurisdiction, it is a 
typical illustration that competitive 
bidding is no solution to this financing 
problem. 

Only one bid was received and it was 
lower than the price offered by the 
bankers who had always taken care 
of the financing of this property but 
did not submit a bid when the oppor- 
tunity was made available to all firms 
in the underwriting business. 


ARM’S LENGTH 


If the SEC per- 
BARGAINING 


sists in enforcing 
its arbitrary de- 
mand for arm’s length bargaining it is 
inviting one of the bitterest contests to 
determine its powers it has vet faced. 
It has started by impounding Morgan 
Stanley’s fees for underwriting the 
Dayton Power issue. The bankers 
claim that the SEC’s regulations are 
illegal and are determined to carry 
the case to the Supreme Court in an 
effort to establish that their rights 
have been invaded. 

The bankers are to be commended 
for their courage in contesting this ac- 
tion. The SEC is going far afield in 
assuming the authority to decide 
what a corporation should pay for its 
financing or what method should be 
followed in the selection of an invest- 
ment banker. 

They are like the proverbial horse. 
They cannot be made to do a thing 
which they consider improper in a 
sound business ‘sense. 


CONTROL OVER THE 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


The long 
expected 
proposal 
for future regulation of investment 
trusts and investment counsellors has 
been submitted for study to Congress, 
where it is likely to repose until the 
next session, when it can be given 
more careful consideration. By that 
time the political complexion of the 
legislative body may have undergone 
a decided change and the terms of the 
bill also. 

In the meantime the bill can be 
considered on its merits. It is not as 
drastic as had been feared. Even its 
sponsors show a lack of the former 
New Deal zeal, and are not insisting 
that it be considered “must” legisla- 
tion. 

Yet as innocent as the bill appears 
on its surface a valid objection can 
be raised against it. It does not lie 
in the type of regulation suggested 
which would go a long way towards 
protecting investors, in the future, 
against mismanagement and manipu- 
lation of a trust’s portfolio. 

The nigger in the wood pile is the 
discretionary power invested in the 
SEC in the interpretation of the law. 
Where such wide latitude is permitted 
injustices can very often be done 
merely in the determination of ques- 
tions which are a matter of opinion. 

The law and its provisions can be 
so clarified that such dangerous dis- 
cretionary power can be eliminated. 
When this is done there will be no 
ground for complaint. 

Especially will this logic apply to 
investment counselors if part of the 
bill is constitutional. It will be ex- 
tremely difficult to decide who is 
qualified to act in this capacity since 
academic standards will not suffice to 
determine whether an investment ad- 
viser’s staff is competent. 
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SOUND INVESTMENT RULES 


tips and expectations 
are all tempters on which the 
conservative investor should turn his 
back. When we consider that Wall 
Street is the market for the securities 
of the nation, we must realize that very 
often, to make them attractive to the 
public, favorable reports will find cir- 
culation through underground chan- 
nels to influence their purchase, or un- 
favorable news will appear in order 
that some interests can buy them 
cheaply. 

Hunches are as reliable in the stock 
market as they are at the race track. 
Expectations are seldom realized un- 
less there is a sound basis for them. 
This is also true of the so-called mys- 
tery stocks; for mystery, whatever 
form it assumes, has the frequent ten- 
dency of developing unpleasant sur- 
prises. 

Good information provided by 
statistical bureaus ot reputable stand- 
ing is something of an_ entirely 
different character, for they keep the 
investor fully informed. However, 
such information should not be blind- 
ly adopted, but should be used only to 
fortify or confirm one’s own judgment 
after a weighty study of a security— 
what is behind it and its prospects for 
the future. Investing money is a 
serious undertaking on which a per- 
son can never get too much depend- 
able data. 

There is nothing more sound in 
logic than the contention that specula- 
tion cannot be reduced to a mechani- 
cal science, for if it could be so regu- 
lated nobody would have to do any 
thinking; there would be no losses 
and there also would be no good 
profits from investment. 


By Louis Guenther 


How to Handle Stock Salesmen 


The more money investors accumu- 
late the more desirable prospects do 
they become to the stock salesmen. 
There are reputable members of this 
profession and then there is the other 
type that should be shooed away. 
Listen to the first patiently, but do 
not let the other breed rush you off 
your feet. Whatever is recommended, 
don’t buy it until you have fully in- 
vestigated its merits. Insist upon a 
statement of earnings, earnings which 
can be confirmed, also a balance sheet 
whose correctness can be established. 
If you feel you are not qualified to 
appraise such financial statements, 
consult a_ reliable investment au- 
thority even if it is necessary to pay 
a fee—it is cheaper in the end. 

Do not permit yourself to be traded 
out of a sound security—this is a 
wasteful method. Do not become im- 
patient, for hasty action is more often 
prone to produce a loss instead of a 
profit. Remember, the market is al- 
ways with you; it will exist long 
after you have ceased to worry about 
what to do with your money. It is 
always uncovering opportunities for 
the profitable employment of capital. 


The Sound Investment Position 


Experience covering nearly forty 
years demonstrates that the most sub- 
stantial profits have been made and 
kept by investors who have taken a 
long pull position once they had 
confirmed in their own mind _ that 
they were on the right path. Such 
investors will not permit temporary 
market conditions to dislodge them 
from their sound securities. If one’s 


position in this respect is sound, there 
is no need for worry, for transitory 
fluctuations are as meaningless as are 
spring showers as indicators of seri- 
ous storms. Courage and patience 
are among the best assets that con- 
servative investors can cultivate. 
These are traits which to a large ex- 
tent explain the results attained by 
successful investors. 

Control as much as possible the 
instinct of greed that is inherent in all 
of us when it comes to seeking prof- 
its. Do not buy niore than can be 
comfortably carried and fully pro- 
tected. Don’t try to sell at peak 
prices any more than you should at- 
tempt to buy at the very lowest price. 
Follow the sound advice of Baron 
Rothschild: Be content with a good 
profit when you think you have one, 
and buy when you think the price of 
a security appears cheap. Then you 
won't be so likely to be hung up with 
overvalued securities or, on the other 
hand, miss good bargains by waiting 
for a lower price. 

Guard against that impulse of get- 
ting in and out of the market with 
undue frequency. This practice re- 
minds one of a poker game, whose 
kitty gets all the players’ money if 
they stay long enough. The method 
is unsafe, over a period of time, for 
it operates in defiance of sound finan- 
cial principles. The records of Stock 
Exchange houses prove this a danger- 
ous system of trading. 

Quick profits are no more sub- 
stantial in the stock market than they 
are in any other field of human en- 
deavor. When you expect to get 
something for nothing, you usually 
get nothing, though you very often 


Mr. Guenther first compiled his “Sound Investment Rules” for the April 17, 


1926, issue of The Financial World. Since then many thousands of reprints 


of this guide to intelligent investing have been distributed to investors. 


While 


the basic principles remain the same as in the first compilation of fourteen years 


ago, Mr. Guenther has felt it advisable to bring these rules up to date in the 


light of conditions. This article is the final of a two-part discussion The Editors. 
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pay expensively for the experiment. 
Do not expect the market always to 
act one way, or that all stocks should 
advance at one time. There are 
periods when such uniform trends are 
present, but they are more the ex- 
ception than the general rule. The 
normal market is one which appraises 
the value of individual securities on 
the basis of current and prospective 
earnings and dividends. 

In this summary of sound rules, I 
have endeavored to outline the gen- 
eral principles adopted by the editorial 
staff of THE FINANCIAL Wor LD in 
their analyses and in determining the 
ratings assigned in our Independent 
Appraisals of Listed Stocks—and in 
the selection of the securities that 
THE FINANCIAL WorLpD_ recom- 
mends to its subscribers. 

These rules are all predicated on 
the soundest financial principles, and 
have been developed and confirmed 
by the experience of more than a 
third of a century. I feel confident 
that the average investor can greatly 
improve his status by more closely 
following these sound rules. 


SEC LOSES GOOD MAN 


robably no one member of the 

SEC was so well grounded in the 
intricate problems of the sections of 
the utility holding company law which 
it has been empowered to unravel 
than was Commissioner Mathews, 
who has resigned. He has been a 
member of this regulatory board from 
the very start. 

Mathews has given no other reason 
for his decision than that he has felt 
the need for a change, but it has long 
been the impression that he has not 
been in sympathy with some of the 
rulings which the SEC has made. 
Whether this has been the case or not 
may later be revealed. 

Undoubtedly there have been some 
differences of opinion among the 
members of the SEC. It could not be 
otherwise because of its efforts to di- 
gest so many reforms before it has 
had an opportunity to consider them 
thoroughly. 

Yet the SEC may not have entirely 
lost the benefit of his valuable counsel. 
As one of the officials of an outstand- 
ing holding company he will be in an 
independent position to give unbiased 
advice, of which the SEC is very 
much in need if it really desires to 
approach the problem of integration 
of the holding companies in a con- 
structive spirit. 
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PROBING THE NEWS 


Uncovering the “inside news” and checking the forecasts: a 
column of critical comment for investors and businessmen. 


By HUMPHREY B. NEILL 


ome of the more experienced in 

Wall Street have been shaking 
their heads over the leadership in the 
stock market. The old-line market- 
leaders have indeed been conspicuous 
by their absence. The wits are say- 
ing a revolution has taken place in 
the Dow Theory and that we shall be 
using the airlines to confirm the soft- 
drink, bubble stocks. 

There are always two questions 
that concern the observing Wall 
Streeter: (a) Is the public “in” the 
market, and (b) what is the public 
buying? 

These queries are particularly per- 
tinent at this time, it would appear, 
as never were market-minded people 
more intently examining their graphs 
and Dow-Theory indicators. One 
cannot pick up a newspaper, advisory 
service bulletin, or broker’s letter, 
without reading that (in essence) 
“the market is struggling to thrust 
itself above the ‘supply area’ which 
has marked the upper boundary of its 
three months’ trading range. Until 
this ‘resistance’ is surmounted inves- 
tors will keep their fingers crossed 
concerning a sustained upward move- 
ment.” (It may be added that the 
majority of writers now seem to feel 
that the “great resistance” will be 
negotiated successfully.) 

Conservative investors look ask- 
ance at these chart-reading theories, 
the older ones remembering that 
when the “crowd” follows any one 
pet notion for a long enough time, the 
“system” comes a cropper. Never- 
theless, it is also true that when large 
numbers of people subscribe to a 
given set of indicators this form of 
mania results in frequent concerted 
actions of the public. Thus, in refer- 
ence to the prevailing, almost univer- 
sal, discussion of the market’s graph 
position, if stock prices succeed in 
hurdling the upper boundary, public 
participation on an enlarged scale 
would not be surprising. 

In the meantime, your reporter has 
been digging under the surface to as- 
certain what the public is doing now. 

Relatively, it is obvious that the 
public is doing little. The daily vol- 
ume of transactions reflects a low 
level of public activity. 


Brokers’ loans reveal a_ healthy 
condition of public borrowings on 
securities. Debit balances are not 
overextended, although one or two 
brokers report that there has been 
some increase in debits since the dec- 
laration of the surprise “Steel” divi- 
dend. Volume, too, of course, in- 
creased moderately following this 
“spark.” 

An examination of customers’ odd- 
lot transactions since the middle of 
January likewise suggests that the 
public has not been getting “in” the 
market. Odd-lot figures do not, that 
is, indicate that stocks have been 
passing from “strong to weak hands.”’ 
From the middle of January through 
March there have only been two mar- 
ket days when orders-to-buy have ex- 
ceeded orders-to-sell, according to 
SEC statistics. There apparently has 
also been a slight increase in odd-lot 
short selling, although the amounts 
are so small as to lose significance 
other than as a suggestion of the pub- 
lic mind. 

Apparently, then, we may conclude 
that the answer to the first question 
above is “No,” from the viewpoint 
of an unwieldy public following in 
the stock market. As for what the 
public has been buying, this question, 
too, does not appear difficult to 
answer. 

A check of active stocks coupled 
with queries to brokers indicates that 
what little public interest exists has 
been manifest in “specialties”—chief- 
ly airplane shares, both manufactur- 
ing and transportation. The former 
has been disappointing to the rank 
and file (perhaps due to too much 
public following in this isolated 
group), while the latter has broken 
all chart-reading rules by marching 
through “resistance points” without 
so much as a by-your-leave. Next to 
the air issues, low-priced soft-drink 
issues and odds and ends have been 
popular. The so-called standard stocks 
have been neglected. 

It will be informative to note, when 
the stock market broadens out, if the 
specialties take a long rest while the 
standard shares move forward. This 
would not be contrary to previous 
market habits. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Favorable steel export figures and the results of the 


APRIL 10, 1940 


Wisconsin primary provided additional stimuli for the 


rally. Action of the utility stocks will afford a gauge of 
political factors in the market. 


THE STEEL stocks have been in the limelight since 
the beginning of the current rally. The U. S. Steel 
dividend provided the initial impetus, and a further 
stimulus was afforded by the one-point increase in 
the industry's production rate last week. Further- 
more, the publication of impressive figures covering 
January-February steel exports were immediately 
seized upon as a portent of a total 1940 export 
volume exceeding that of the major war years |914- 
1918. Since both the steel production rate and the 
stocks representing this industry had dominated the 
decline of the past few months, evidences of leader- 
ship by this group in a recovery movement were 
naturally regarded as being auspicious. 


AS HAS BEEN suggested in several recent items 
appearing in ‘Current Trends", possibly too 
much emphasis is being placed upon steel statistics. 
Nevertheless, the trend of exports for this and other 
industries deserves close attention. One point seems 
to be generally conceded in the many conflicting 
interpretations of the present business situation: the 
existing volume of inventories is uncomfortably high, 
and is likely to lead to a further general recession 
unless foreign orders increase. 


ALTHOUGH ONE reads many statements to the 
effect that the recession of the past few months has 
corrected the excesses of last fall, the fact remains 
that there has been no general liquidation of the 
inventories which were built up. The Conference 
Board index showed a slight decline in manufac- 
turers’ inventories in February, but the more com- 
prehensive Financial World Business Index (pub- 
lished in this issue) reveals a gain and a slight 
further increase is probable for March. Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures on wholesalers’ inven- 
tories, recently published, show an increase. New 
orders from domestic sources continue at a rela- 
tively low level, and will not justify maintenance of 
present inventory volume unless there are good 


indications of an acceleration in the rate of foreign 
purchases. Thus, if the large volume of export 
business in steel is an augury of things to come in 
other divisions of industry, their significance in the 
development of the business cycle is of primary 
importance. Despite scattered gains, new buying 
of steel continues to make a disappointing showing. 


TURNING TO the most important domestic in- 
fluence upon business sentiment, the appearance of 
primary election results on the front pages serves 
to remind us that politics will contend with war 
developments for first consideration by the busi- 
nessman and the investor in 1940. The outcome of 
the Wisconsin primaries—generally interpreted as 
indicating a conservative trend—was undoubtedly 
something of a factor in last week's market, 
although its importance is difficult to gauge. If the 
market is to discount a growing anti-New Deal 
sentiment (assuming that further evidence of such a 
trend is shown in the later primaries), it would be 
logical to expect the most clearly defined response 
in the market for public utility stocks. The action 
of this group over the next few weeks should pro- 
vide a clue as to whether or not it would be 
erroneous or premature to anticipate the beginning 
of a bull market, based upon domestic politics, in 
the near future. Since political factors are most 
important for the utilities and the heavy capital 
goods industries, and the outcome may well remain 
in doubt for several months, the motors are prob- 
ably the most significant group to watch for indica- 
tions of the intermediate term business trend. 


SINCE BOTH business and the markets are still in 
a "critical zone,"' purchase of "business cycle 
equities'’ is recommended only for those who are 
willing to look beyond the immediate future, and 
accept the risk of a possible intermediate reaction 
before the basis for a sustained rise is firmly 
established.—Written April 4; George H. Dimon. 
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ANOTHER SPENDING SPREE? Signs that the 
spenders may again be getting the upper hand in 
Congress have been increasing. First, there was 
the drive in the Senate to restore the cuts in farm 
benefits made by the House; then came the in- 
crease in the appropriation for the CCC. Last 
week, the House Appropriations Committee began 
hearings on the 1941 relief bill, the measure which 
will afford the most important test of the strength 
of the economy bloc. Indications immediately ap- 
peared of a concerted drive to increase the WPA 
appropriation for the 1941 fiscal year from $1 bil- 
lion to $1.5 billion, and there are reports of a “'log- 
rolling’ agreement between the farm bloc and the 
urban proponents of larger funds for work relief. 
There are two major reasons for believing that the 
heavy spending group is likely to win. In addition 
to the political incentives provided by the presi- 
dential election year, a group of leading New Deal- 
ers (Reserve Board Chairman Eccles is reported to 
be among them) is strongly advocating a large 
expansion of the spending program. According to 
this group, an increased flow of government funds 
will be necessary to avert a bad depression within 
the next six months. Whether a new "pump prim- 
ing’ program could begin functioning in time to 
forestall a slump is, of course, a serious question; 
the timing of other spending drives has not been 
notably successful. Furthermore, there is the re- 
current question of the net effect upon the nation's 
economy; the restrictive effect upon private ex- 
penditures, the possible impetus to inflationary sen- 
timent and other factors must be considered. Un- 
der the circumstances, there is no assurance that 
a new spending spree would assume a definite char- 
acter—positive or negative—as a stock market 
‘influence. 


(BUILDING: Of the various pivotal industries— 
including steels, motors and textiles—which are be- 
ing carefully watched for signs of the next major 
general business trend, building construction is one 
of the more important because of its many rami- 
‘fications. Indications thus far have been quite 
favorable for residential construction. Applications 
‘for FHA mortgage insurance (which have afforded 
a reliable guide in recent years) have attained a 
record volume. During the four weeks ended 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


March 23, FHA applications selected for appraisal 
showed an increase of |8 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period of 1939. Actual construction be- 
gun on new homes in that period showed a gain 
of 20 per cent over last year. Thus far, at least, it 
appears that the small home construction industry 
will contribute more substantially to general busi- 
ness activity than appeared probable at the begin- 
ning of 1940. However, allowance should be made 
for the fact that a large part of the new FHA 
business arises from contracts for very small units— 
$2,500 homes financed under the amendment liber- 
alizing the restrictions on government insurance of 
mortgages. 

Figures on heavy construction provide a sharp 
contrast with the gains in small residential construc- 
tion. For the first quarter of 1940, engineering 
construction awards were about 20 per cent below 
last year. Because of reduction in spending pro- 
grams, public contracts have steadily shown marked 
declines. Private awards made a good showing 
until a few weeks ago, but have since given evi- 
dence of tapering off. 


UNDERLYING RAIL BONDS: Despite the fact 
that equipment trust obligations, including those 
of railroads in bankruptcy, are selling on a yield 
basis of less than 3!/> per cent, underlying mort- 
gage bonds of a number of carriers are available 
at prices to yield 6 per cent and more. Granting 
that the railroads are still losing certain types of 
traffic to competitors, their services will continue 
to be indispensable, and it has been repeatedly 
demonstrated that earnings respond quickly to gen- 
eral increases in business activity. Discrimination 
in making selections is essential, but analysis will 
show that a number of underlying rail liens are pro- 
tected by strong mortgages and good average 
earning power. Such bonds are evidently under- 
valued. (Details on page 3.) 


UTILITY INTEGRATION: The beginning of 
hearings by the SEC on utility integration marks 
another phase in the slow procedure of enforcement 
of Section || of the Utility Act. The utility hold- 
ing companies’ answers to the show cause orders 
have not yet been released, but it is reasonable to 
assume that they support a very broad interpreta- 
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tion of the ''death sentence.’ 


On the other hand, 
the Commission seems to be tending toward a strict 
application of the integration clauses. How far 
the SEC will go toward a rigorous enforcement of 
integration requirements, within narrow geographi- 
cal limits, is a matter of conjecture. From the 
security holder's viewpoint, the outcome of the 
November elections and the trend of the business 
cycle over the next year or two may well prove to 
be more important. The hearings promise to be 
very lengthy, and there is always the possibility of 
litigation. (Details on page 7.) 


SAFETY RECORD: Shortly before 4 A.M. March 
26 domestic passenger air lines completed an en- 
tire year of operations without a single fata! acci- 
dent. The increased safety of flying has undoubt- 
edly been a major factor in the phenomenal 
growth of this mode of transportation. Revenue 
passenger miles flown in February exceeded 53 
million, an increase of more than 70 per cent over 
February, 1939, and a reduction of only 25 per 
cent from last October, the record month. Febru- 
ary is normally the poorest month of the year due 
to unfavorable weather conditions; passenger miles 
flown in February, 1939, were 40 per cent under 
the previous year's peak and even this drop was 
considerably less than the normal seasonal expec- 
tation. The rise in passenger revenues has had the 
very beneficial effect of lessening the air lines’ 
dependence on income from air mail. In 1931 
they derived 17.2 per cent of their revenues from 
the former source and 82.5 per cent from the lat- 
er; last year the proportions were 64.4 per cent 
passenger fares and only 32.7 per cent air mail pay. 


FATS AND OILS: Shortly before the beginning 
of war in Europe, markets for both lard and cotton- 
seed oil had completed a full year of steady de- 
clines. This trend was temporarily reversed in the 
short-lived September commodity boom. The ini- 
tial war market gains have subsequently been large- 


y lost, and last week cottonseed oil futures went 
into new low territory since last November. Because 
of the competition between the two commodities, 
the exceptionally heavy increase in lard stocks since 
last fall bears down on the cotton oil market. The 
lard situation is so top-heavy that appeals are be- 
ing made to the Deoartment of Agriculture to 
impound !00 million pounds of lard to prevent a 
“ruinous further drop in prices. Current indica- 
tions point to some amelioration of the statistical 
position over the next few months, depending to a 
considerable extent upon exports. The export 
movement of lard has increased moderately, but 
the totals have been disappointing thus far, con- 
sidering that lard is usually regarded as one of the 
more important war commodities. The Allies are 
concentrating purchases of fats and oils in areas 
which are potential suppliers of Germany. Price 
considerations are secondary in the "economic war.’ 
but the low prevailing levels for domestic lard 
should stimulate exports to some extent. 


NEWS FACTORS: 
POSITIVE: 


Farm Income—Points to higher levels in the first 
half. 

Steel Exports—Recent rate indicates 20-year peak. 
Home Building — Exceeding expectations; attains 
best rate since 1929. 

Tire Price Rise—Should maintain profit margins. 


NEUTRAL: 

Washington—Senate sentiment strong for prohibit- 
ing further purchases of foreign silver. 

Electric Output—Extends seasonal decline. 

Gold Inflow—Attains 6-year peak in past week. 


NEGATIVE: 

British Blockade—Tightened; threatens U.S. exports. 
Bank Debits—lIndicate unsatisfactory trend of con- 
sumer purchases. 

Non-ferrous Metals—Renewed weakness in copper 
and lead markets. 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While all are not of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: Gurrnt Gall 
Great Northern gen. 5s, '73..... 93 5.37% Not 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 95 5.26 103, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4!/9s,'70.. 89 5.05 102'/, 


West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, '52.. 85 4.70 Not 
FOR PROFIT: 


Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, '52 109 3.67% 106 
Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, ‘47 88 4.55 105!/, 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 98 4.59 102'/2 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3!/os, 3.16 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, '48.. 2.72 102!/, 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53........ 86 5.81 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube conv. 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: 


These are good grade issues, and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Water Works $6 cum... 99 6.06% 110 


Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum... 96 4.16 107! 

Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 
42 5.35 48//, 

Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 91 4.95 107 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospect of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Radio Corp., $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 67 5.22% 100 
Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum... 85 4.70 Not 
West Penn. Elec., $7 cum. cl. ‘A’ 110 6.36 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5!/% cum. 87 6.32 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation 


Divi- Indi- Annual 


STOCKS Recent dends cated 
Adams-Millis .......... 25 $1.00 4.0% $3.21 $3.54 
American Snuff ........ 66 3.25 4.9 3.32 3.03 
360.85) 5.1 23.35 723.42 
Borden Company....... 24 «1.40 5.8 1.51 1.81 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 89 5.00 5.6 eee, PPP 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 41 2.50 6.1 2.62 3.49 
Corn Products ......... 61 3.00 4.9 3.18 3.32 
First National Stores.... 45 2.50 5.5 x3.38 2.49 
General Foods ......... 48 2.25 4.7 2.50 2.75 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. 


possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than those of the "Business Cycle’ group. 


Divi- Indi- Annual 
STOCKS Priee, 1939 Yield. 1038. 
43 $2.60 6.0% $2.81 $2.98 
Liggett & Myers, B...... 109 5.00 4.6 6.09 6.13 
Louisville G. & E. "A"... 19 1.50 7.9 1.99 2.33 
MacAndrews & Forbes . 34 2.00 5.9 1.99 1.68 
Melville Shoe .......... 33 2.00 6.0 1.80 2.65 
National Distillers ...... 27 2.00 7.4 3.85 3.43 
Pacific Lighting ........ 48 3.00 6.2 4.18 3.60 
Union Pacific .......... 95 6.00 63 6.62 6.74 


c—Nine months. x—Fiscal year ended 


March 31, 1939. z—I2 months ended January 31, 1939 and 1940. 
BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


Divi- Annual 
STOCKS Recent denis. Earnings 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 38 $1.25 $1.44 $2.09 
American Brake Shoe..... 42 1.25 1.03 2.37 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 28 ...  *D6.15 bD4.60 
Amer. Cyanamid "B"...... 38 0.60 0.91 2.07 
Anaconda Wire & Cable... 36 D0.23 c0.48 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 81 1.50 DO0.70 5.75 
Climax Molybdenum _..... 40 3.20 3.12 4.09 
Commercial Solvents ..... 16 DO.11 0.61 
Consolidated Coppermines. 9 0.30 0.20 fc0.38 
Curtiss-Wright "A" ....... 28 2.00 3.11 4.50 
El Paso Natural Gas....... 38 1.50 3.30 3.73 
Kelsey-Hayes _.. 14 D3.11 2.66 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently it is 
suggested that new subscribers consult our investor's inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 


Divi- Annual 
STOCKS Recent dens. Earnings 
Kennecott Copper ........ 37 $2.00 $2.10 $3.14 
Lima Locomotive ......... 26 D3.26 D0.64 
Mathieson Alkali ......... 31 1.50 1.01 1.12 
McCrory Stores .......... 17 1.00 1.48 1.95 
Montgomery Ward ....... 54 1.25 3.50 4.91 
National Gypsum ........ 12 0.25 0.49 0.94 
Nat'l Malleable & Steel... 25 1.00 D2.87 2.60 
Paraffine Companies ...... 43 2.25 $2.80 b1.91 
Pennsylvania Railroad ._.. 23 1.00 0.84 2.43 
Square D Company....... 40 1.75 1.17 3.02 
Thompson Products ....... 36 1.00 1.33 3.90 
Timken Roller Bearing. ..... 50 2.50 . 0.59 3.02 


+—Before depletion. {—Fiscal year ended June 30, 1939. b—Six months. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. »—Fiscal year 


ended April 30, 1939. 
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With the surprise “Steel dividend” apparently turning 
out to be more than a “flash in the pan,” the stock 
market exhibited continued strength last week. Tuesday 
morning found traders encouraged by the scheduled rise 
- in steel operations and on Wednesday, stocks moved 

forward on a broad front. Volume was easily the best 
of the year and the familiar industrial average closed 
_ fractionally under the 150-mark—thus placing it in the 
much-vaunted “critical zone” : 149-155. 


The market’s action was reflected in weekly bulletins 
of the statistical organizations. While caution was not 
being thrown to the winds, most of these voiced their 
- enthusiasm over recent developments. At least one of 
them made an about-face and advised the investment of 
all available funds, except for maintenance of a small 
temporary cash reserve. 


Aside from the much-talked of dividend on Big Steel— 
the direct spark igniting the latest speculative flame— 
stock prices were helped by news that business volume 
and profits were holding a favorable pace thus far in 
1940. Glances in retrospect were helpful too. The Na- 
tional City Bank released its periodic review of corporate 
profits. For the full year 1939, this showed that 2,480 
representative corporations had combined net profits of 
some $3.5 billion, compared with $2.1 billion in the pre- 
ceding twelvemonth. 


Although there are flashes of pessimism here and there, 
most Washington analysts are still optimistic. Those 


Stock : Traded Change 
Lockheed Aircraft .......... 137,600 30% 35% +44 
Er 124,700 61% 7 + % 
Curtiss-Wright 106,200 10% 9% 
McKesson & Robbins....... 99,800 6% 83% +1Y% 
United Limes. 96,600 20 21% +1% 
Commonwealth & Southern 92,700 1 1% + 4% 
Pan-American Airways ..... 90,600 21% 24% +2% 
78,000 5434 5914 +4% 
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looking on the brighter side of things anticipate a visible 
industrial upturn by the end of this month. To that 
end, they are watching the action of certain key indus- 
tries (building, steel, textiles and automobiles) very 
closely. 


What is now something of an old story in Wall Street— 
relatively moderate price-earnings ratios—has_ been 
thrown into the limelight again. A short time ago, one 
of the country’s largest statistical firms published a price- 
to-earnings compilation of 750 leading stocks in the in- 
dustrial, railroad and utility fields. This showed that 
more than 200 of them were selling at less than 10 times 
1939 earnings. In view of present prospects for corpo- 
rate profits, chief reason for this “subnormal” condition 
seems to be the familiar “lack of speculative confidence.” 
Continuation of generally rising markets, however, would 
do a great deal to correct this situation. 


An unofficial poll of the Senate indicates a strong senti- 
ment to prohibit further purchases of foreign silver. 
Actual tabulation showed 50 in favor of discontinuance, 
30 opposed and 16 uncertain. If this phase of the Ad- 
ministration’s silver program is thrown into the discard, 
business would probably be considerably heartened. 


Sun spots are news and so are recent gains in the soft- 
drink shares. Can it be that the chartists have been 
tying the two together, thus predicting a very hot sum- 
mer ?—Written, April 3. 


Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Commercial Solvents ....... 72,400 143% 15% +h 
Curtiss-Wright “A” ........ 49,300 28% 28 —% 
Martin (Glenn L.).......... 48,800 4214 44% +2% 
Republic Steel ............. 45,500 1934 20% +1 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale..... 44,400 22 23 +1 
Bendix Aviation ........... 42,500 335% 34% +1% 
38,900 7% 8% +1 
General Motors ............ 38,200 535% 5414 + % 
Commonwealth Edison ..... 37,200 321% 32% + ¥ 
Anaconda Copper .......... 37,000 2734 291% +1% 
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First Quarter Index— 
1940 Stock Factographs 


An alphabetical listing of all revised 
Factographs published in THE FINAn- 
ciaL Worip from January 3, through 
the March 27, 1940, issue. The last 
cumulative index of Factographs (cov- 
ering all published during 1939) was 
published in the Jan. 17, 1940, issue. 

Factographs : 1940 
Klein (D. Emil)...Jan. 10 
Krueger Brewing...Jan. 10 
Lehigh Coal & Nav.Feb. 7 


Lehigh Vall. Coal..Jan. 17 
Lehigh Valley R.R.Jan. 17 


Factographs: 1940 
Aetna Insurance....Mar. 13 
Air-Way El. Appl..Jan. 10 
Allied Mills....... Mar. 27 
Am. Colortype..... Jan. 3 
Am. Encaustic Tilg.Jan. 24 
Am. Investment Ill.Feb. 14 
Am. Mach. & Met..Jan. 17 
Am. Stove......... Jan. 17 
Andes Copper Mg..Feb. 21 
Arnold Constable...Jan. 24 | Mandel 
Artloom Corp.......- Jan. 3 
Atlantic Rayon..... Feb. 14 
Atlas Tack......... Jan. 10 


L’sv. & Nash. R.R.Jan. 31 


Massey-Harris ....Mar. 
Merch. & M. Trans. Feb. 


Lockheed Aircraft..Mar. 20 


Magma Copper..... Feb. 7 
Jan. 17 
Manufact. Trust....Feb. 28 
Marion Steam Shov.Jan. 17 


THESE CHART STUDIES ARE PRESENTED FOR THOSE 
INTERESTED IN THE TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
MARKET AND ARE NOT TO BE CONSTRUED AS 


RECOMMENDATIONS OR AS INDICATIONS OF 


THE 


FINANCIAL WORLD’S OPINION ON THE MARKET. 


The action of the market over the 
past three weeks appears to be de- 
cidedly favorable both for the short 
term and on the basis of intermediate 
trend indications. The minor trend 
was definitely established as upward 
on March 27. On that date, both 
averages closed above their best levels 
of the previous week, while on the 
decline which culminated March 26 
neither the rails nor the industrials 
had gone through the March 16-18 


added confirmation of the direction of 
the minor trend. 


The one important. element of un- 
certainty in the situation is the action 
of commodities. Moody’s spot index 
has sagged below its November- 
February double bottom at 158.5, 
closing at 155.0 on April 2. Viewed 
from the standpoint of the close inter- 
relationship of equity and commodity 
markets over a long period of years, 


. Nat. T.&.S.Mar. 6 

Bank Fo Ma Kan. ex, a lows of 29.78 and 145.59. Thus the this may be regarded as an unfavor- 
Barber Asphalt.....Feb. 7|afueller Brass.....Mar.20| Yequisite market pattern of a rally, able development. However, the tim- 
&Bro.san. 28} a decline, and another rally, with the mg of moves in these two markets is 
Brewing Co. of Am.Jan, 3| National Acme.....Jan. 261 previous low unbroken on the decline seldom exact on a short term basis. 
Mara} and the previous high exceeded on 

Budd Wheel Co....Jan. 10 ey aig om 4 - the second rally, has been established. The slow downtrend lasting from 
February 8-9 to March 16-18 has 
jan. March 27 advance took place established a market pattern which 
Catalin Co. of Am..Mar. 20] N. Y. Trust Co.....Feb. 28} On the largest volume witnessed since makes it unnecessary for the averages 
last November, a highly favorable to exceed their January highs in 


Central Aguirre....Mar. 


Certain-teed Prod. .Jan. 
Chile Copper....... Feb. 
City Investing..... Feb. 
Clevel’d. Graph. Br. Feb. 


Penn. Coal & Coke.Feb. 
Peoples G. Lt. Coke. Jan. 
Pfeiffer Brewing...Jan. 
Pere Marquette Ry.Mar. 
Phoenix Hosiery....Mar. 


Shoe Mach..Mar. 13 
Compo Shoe Mac Pitney Bowes P.M.. Feb. 


factor. Furthermore, trading activity 
held at better than average levels for 
several days thereafter—a sign of 
“follow through” which had_ been 


order to reverse the downward sec- 
ondary trend. This can now be ac- 
complished by a rise above 148.94 in 
the industrials (which has already 


| Pittsburgh Coal... .Feb. largely lacking after the similar rallies taken place) and above 31.46 in the 
Consol. Oil........ which occurred December 6-7 and 13, rails (which fell short of this objec- 


Cont. Dia’d. Fibre.Mar. 6 
Continental Steel...Feb. 21 
Copperweld Steel...Mar. 6 


Root Petroleum..... Mar. 


St. Joseph Lead... .Jan. 


s tive by only 12 cents April 3), a 
3 
Seiberling Rubber. .Mar. 13 
14 
13 


minor decline holding above 145.59 


January 3. February 8-9 and March 
6. The upswing of April 3, carrying 


Mar, 27 | Sherwin-Williams... Feb. the industrials above their March 12 and 29.78, and another rally exceed- 

Davega Stores...... Jan. 31] Skelly Oil......... ran. 31} top Of 148.37 and the rails above ing the highs set on the current move. 

Dayton Rubber.....Mar.20| Spear & Co........ Feb. 21) their March 6 peak of 31.01, provides } —IVritten April 3; Allan F. Hussey. 

Deere & Co........ Feb. 21 | Spicer Mfg......... Feb. 28 

Detroit Steel....... Mar. 27| Sparrett (L. S.)...Jan. 31 


Distill.-Seagrams...Feb. 21 
Dunhill Internat’l.. Feb. 28 
Easy Wash’g. Mach.Mar. 27 
Eastn. Rolling Mill.Jan. 24 
Ex-Cell-O Corp..... on, 00 Sweets Co. of Am...Jan. 31 
Fanny Farmer...... Mar. 13 Tampa Electric..... Feb. 14 
Fidelio Brewery....Jan. 17 Texas Pac. Land Tr. Mar. 27 


First Nat. Bk. N.Y.Feb. 28 Ry... Feb. 28 
Gabrisl Jan. 24 © 


Stetson (John B.)..Feb. 14 
Mar. 20 
Superheater Co..... Feb. 21 
Sutherland Paper...Jan. 3 


Trends of the Dow-Jones Averages 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


DAILY CLOSING PRICES t 


| 14853 


Gamewell o....... Mar. 
Gaylord Container. .Mar. 
General Cable...... Feb. 
Gen. Fireproofing. ..Mar. 


Transc. & Wn. Air. Mar. 
Truax-Traer Coal. ..Jan. 
Twin City Rap. Tr.Jan. 


United Aircraft....Feb. 
United-Carr Fast...Jan. 


SE 


INDUSTRIALS 


Gen. Outdoor Adv..Jan. 10 
Gen. Realty & Util.Jan. 19 | United Dyewood....Mar. 27 


| 

Gotham Silk Hos..Jan, 17 | Univ. Leaf Tobacco. Mar. 20 
Greenf’d. Tap & D. Mar. 13 U. S. Graphite..... Feb. 14 
Greyhound Corp....Feb. 7 U. S. Hoff’n Mach.Jan. 31 
Guantanamo Sugar..Mar. 27| U- 8. Rity. & Imp.Jan. 3 
Harvard Brewing...Mar. 27 | Waldorf System....Jan. 31 | | 
Home Insurance....Mar. 6 | Warren Fdry. & P.Feb. 7 
Hyerade Food...... Mar. 3 | Weshinaton Ges 14.Feb. 21 | | | 
Hygrade Sylvania..Jan. 17 | Waukesha Motor....Mar. 20 || 

‘ Webster Eisenlohr..Jan. 31 | | 
iMincis Cent’l. R.R.Jan. 3 West’n, Maryld. Ry.Jan. 31 J | 1300| | | 
Int’l. Cigar Mach..Jan. 17 Westvaco Chlorine.:Feb. 7 pel 
Island Creek Coal..Feb. 21 


Wheeling Steel..... Jan. 31 
Kansas City So. Ry.Jan. 3 


White Motor....... Mar. 27 © 
Kelsey-Hayes Wh’l.Feb. 21 | Wilcox Oil & Gas..Feb. 21 
Os. Jan. 31 


Wright-Hargreaves.. Feb. 14 
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MERRILL LYNCH & CO. INC. 
CASSATT & CO. INCORPORATED 


MERRILL LYNCH, E. A. PIERCE & CASSATT | 


WILL CONTINUE THE BROKERAGE AND INVESTMENT i| 
BUSINESS HERETOFORE CONDUCTED BY 


COMMENCING APRIL 1, 1940 


40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 37 CITIES 


Private Wires to Principal Security and Commodity Markets 


E. A. PIERCE & CO. 


UNDERLYING RAIL 
BONDS FOR YIELD 


Concluded from page 4 


ments. Their claim, by first mortgage, 
on essential mileage is what accounts 
for this. 

A few months ago, the United 
States Supreme Court, in a case 
brought by dissatisfied holders of only 
$18,500 first mortgage bonds of the 
Los Angeles Lumber Company, de- 
cided that the claim of the bondhold- 
ers to the entire property covered by 
the mortgage had precedence, up to 
the full amount of the mortgage, over 
any claims of junior security holders. 
Since then, in another case before the 
Federal Court at San Francisco, in 
which the Securities & Exchange 
Commission intervened and in which 
its findings were a controlling factor, 
a reorganization plan which had been 
approved by some 90 per cent of the 
bondholders was revised so that own- 
ers of the first mortgage bonds must 
receive their principal and accrued in- 
terest in full before anything can go 
to the holders of the debentures of 
the company. Thus, from the West, 
are coming indications that first mort- 
gage bonds are reassuming the legal 
position which their name warrants. 

This study is directed toward the 
simple point of determining whether 
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there is not more spread than circum- 
stances justify between the present 
low yields on equipment obligations 
and on the highest grade railroad 
bonds, and the current returns and 
yields to be derived from certain other 
well secured railroad bonds; whether 
there is not here to be found one of 
those occasional anomalies in the in- 
vestment market which shrewd inves- 
tors can turn to their advantage. 

One does not have to assume that 
the railroad industry is going to en- 
joy a period of expansion to visual- 
ize the investment possibilities here 
suggested. For fully thirty years past 
the railroad business might properly 
have been called a “declining indus- 
try’; yet, during those three decades, 
there have been upward as well as 
downward swings in the earnings of 
railroads and in the market prices of 
their securities in close approxima- 
tion of the state of prosperity of the 
country. From the precipitate decline 
which started in 1937, however, there 
has, as yet, been little improvement in 
the prices of railroad “‘credit’’ bonds, 
as distinguished from the highest 
grade “money” bonds. It is among 
these credit bonds that most attrac- 
tive investments are now available. 

xk * 

The second part of this article, 
which will appear in an early issue, 
will present a selection of underlying 
railroad bonds available at attractive 
prive levels. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM 
OF IDLE MONEY 


Continued from page 5 


But the Republicans have no con- 
structive program to suggest. 

Suppose, for instance, merely as a 
matter of argument, that the Re- 
publicans carry the country and re- 
duce the total tax-load fifty per cent. 
What would happen? Money would 
undoubtedly begin to flow out of the 
banks into industrial and commercial 
business ; and there would be a grow- 
ing demand for labor, with a conse- 
quent rise in general buying-power. 
But since we no longer have any 
“frontier”; and since all vacant land 
in America is now held on specula- 
tion; this new industrial activity 
would at once be reflected in rising 
land prices and re-inflating ground 
rentals; which, together with taxes, 
would bring on a new depression, 
exactly as in 1929. 

But let us turn from suppositions 
to facts: The Great Depression of 
1929 occurred when the Republicans 
themselves had been in power more 
than ten years. And the depression 
remains with us after almost eight 
years of Democratic rule. By spend- 
ing taxpayers’ money on “relief” and 
on what President Roosevelt calls 
“pump-priming,” millions of idle peo- 
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ple have been kept from a blind up- 
rising. But the “New Deal” is a 
monumental failure, so far as the 
basic industrial situation goes ; and yet 
the New Deal, or something like it, 
would have to be continued, even if 
the Republicans won the election. 

The mere, plain fact is that neither 
the Democrats nor the Republicans, 
notwithstanding undoubted sincerity, 
are talking in view of conditions 
which actually exist. Neither of them 
can begin to extricate the country 
from depression without reversing the 
aristocratic, European fiscal methods 
which bear down with increasing 
severity upon American business. 
These alien, foreign methods (even 
though modified in our usage) de- 
liberately penalize productive indus- 
try with heavy taxation, while at the 
same time protecting land specula- 
tion and ground rentals by a lower 
scale of assessment. 

Turn where we may, private enter- 
prise in America will be more and 
more restricted—money and credit 
will continue to accumulate in the 
banks—unless we learn to transfer 
taxes from productive industry to 
both ground rentals and to specula- 
tively held sites. All the elements of 
optimism and prosperity are with us 
if we will only put them together in 
the right way! There is no other 
escape from the economic “dead end” 
of idle money, idle men, and idle 
opportunities. 


* 


Of wnportance to those interested 
in further studies of economics from 
the viewpoint of the “single tax 
school” is the chartering by the Board 
of Regents of New York State Uni- 
versity of a School of Social Science 
at 30 East 29th Street, New York 
City, from which any business man 
may obtain a free correspondence 
course in economics. 


U S. Governments continued their 
e recent gains; the level attained 
last week was the best since the out- 
break of the European war and only 
a little below last June’s all time 


highs. Speculative bonds were also 
strong, especially in the rail division. 


NICKEL PLATE 6s 

With the investment fraternity 
drawing favorable implications from 
the rather unusual announcement of 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad management that the com- 
pany had a large book profit on its 
Wheeling & Lake Erie common stock 
holdings, the extended 6s, 1941, 
moved up several points. (Recent 
price, 83.) 

Ever since these notes first fell due 
in 1932, and were extended, they have 
constituted a real threat to the sol- 
vency of the road. But recent devel- 
opments have tended to make the next 
maturity date on October 1, 1941, 
appear less terrifying to the road’s 
other security holders than earlier 
maturity dates. The Nickel Plate’s 
operations and revenues have im- 
proved and its cash position has been 
bolstered by the resumption of divi- 
dends on the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
common stock. The indicated $4 rate 
on these shares would, if maintained, 
make the approaching note maturity 
even less of a financial problem and 
tend to remove the threat of difficul- 
ties on October 1, 1941. However, 
trends in the steel and automobile 
industries over the next 12 to 15 
months will largely determine the cir- 
cumstances to prevail at maturity. 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


mong the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & 
Exchange Commission, and due to appear this week, are the issues included 
The dates given, however, are not to be regarded 
as definite inasmuch as issues are frequently delayed beyond the 20-day-registra- 


in the following compilation. 


tion period. 


Issue: 
Washingion Gas Light Com- 
pany 


Offering 


24,400 shs. $4.50 conv. pfd. 
73.200 shs. no par common 
25,000 shs. no par common 


$600,000 deb. 5s, 1952 


15.000 shs. $25 par common 
139,169 shs. $4.50 pfd. in ex- 
change for present pfds. 


$2,600,000 deb. 334s, 1950 
48,000 shs. 5% $100 par pfd. 


Date 


Underwriters Due 
To be named Apr. 9 
F. Eberstadt & Co. Apr. 15 
Banks, Huntley; Lester 

& Co. Apr. 15 
Fuller, Cruttenden Apr. 15 
First Boston; Harriman 

Ripley; Blyth; Union 

Securities et al Apr. 15 
Glore, Forgan; Central 

Republic Apr. 16 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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ANACONDA 4's 

In August, 1937, there was an un- 
confirmed report that Anaconda Cop- 
per 4%4s, of which there were then 
$51,871,000 outstanding, were to be 
called at 105, the funds for this proj- 
ect to be supplied from sale of addi- 
tional stock. Market conditions pre- 
vented this plan from being carried 
out, if indeed it was seriously consid- 
ered. Since that time the issue has 
been reduced to $38,015,000 through 
sinking fund operations. The com- 
pany has recently called $33 million 
of this total for redemption May 15. 
If the entire issue had been called, the 
redemption price would have been 
105, but the partial call permits the 
company to pay 104 for the first $5,- 
015,000, 103 for the next $11 mil- 
lion, 102 for the following $11 million 
and 101 for the remaining $5,985,000. 
The necessary capital will be pro- 
vided by a serial bank loan. 


UTILITIES P. & L. 5s & 5%s 
Utilities Power & Light stamped 
and ordinary debenture 5s and 54s 
are identical in so far as the first two 
steps of treatment in reorganization 
are concerned. Thus each $1,000 
principal amount (stamped or regu- 
lar) is entitled to receive the follow- 
ing securities of the new Ogden Cor- 
poration: $400 5-year 4% per cent 
debentures, six shares of 5 per cent 
$50 par preferred, and approximately 
78 shares of common stock. How- 
ever, instead of the common stock 
allotment, holders of the Utilities 
Power & Light debentures had the 
right, up to February 1, 1940, to 
choose additional preferred stock, on 
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the basis of one share of preferred in 
lieu of each 8% common shares. The 
stamped bonds carry the right to re- 
ceive some 9-plus additional preferred 
shares in place of the 78 common 
shares alloted. At the present price 
of 113, the current yield on the ulti- 
mate income of the stamped bonds is 
exactly 5 per cent, which would ap- 
pear to be rather full valuation. If 
the $700 face value of bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks of Ogden Corporation 
can be valued at par, the present price 
of 95 for the ordinary Utilities Power 
& Light debentures indicates an ap- 
praisal of only 3% for each of 78 
common shares. Assuming that the 
original option to receive either pre- 
ferred or common of Ogden had ap- 
proximately equal value, then the 
common stock would have to sell at 
about 6 to equalize the premium now 
prevailing for the stamped deben- 
tures. While more uncertainties are 
involved and considerable time may 
be required before the earning power 
of the common stock can be dem- 
onstrated, the possibilities in the 
unstamped Utilities Power & Light 
debentures appear to be more interest- 
ing than those indicated for the 
stamped issues, considering the pres- 
ent wide spread in price. 


INT’L AGRICULTURAL 5s 

The management recently an- 
nounced the redemption on May 1, 
1940, of the entire $4.5 million issue 
of first mortgage 5s, due May 1, 1942. 
The original plan of the company was 
to obtain the funds for this redemp- 
tion through a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the corporation’s capital struc- 
ture involving the public offering of 


F. S. Moseley & Co. 


April 3, 1940 


construed as an offering of these secunties for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 


_ This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
buy any fer secunties. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Indianapolis Power & Light Company 
714,835 Shares 
Common Stock 


Without Par Value 


Of the above shares, 68,855 represent 
financing by the Company. 


Price $24 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several underwriters, including 
the undersigned, as are registered dealers in securities in this State. 


Lehman Brothers Goldman, Sachs & Co. The First Boston Corporation 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Stone & Webster and Blodget Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Lazard Freres & Co. Shields & Company White, Weld & Co. 
A.C. Allyn and Company A.G.Becker & Co. Central Republic Company 

Incorporated Incorporated 


Clark, Dodge & Co. | Hornblower & Weeks _ Lee Higginson Corporation 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 


$3 million convertible debentures and 
$2.5 million in serial notes. How- 
ever, opposition of preferred and com- 
mon stockholders’ groups to the terms 
of the recapitalization caused the vote 
on this proposition to be postponed 
several times. 


solution in sight, the management 


finally decided to go ahead with its 


plans to redeem the outstanding mort- 


With no satisfactory 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Anaconda Mining Co. 4%s, 
$33,000,000 May 15,’40 


Bartlett (C.) & Snow Co. 


Ist R. E. ser. 6s, dated 

1924 Entire Apr. 22,’40 
Central Electric & Telephone 

Co. Ast & col. A 5s, 1955 Entire Apr. 29,’40 


Chicago, Lake Shore & East- 


ern Ry. Co. lst 4%s, 1969. Entire June 1,'40 
Chicago Union Station Co. 

Entire July 1,°40 
Clear Springs Water Co. Ist 

Entire May 27,'40 
Commonwealth Telephone Co 

(Pa.) 1st A 5%s, 1945; B 

Entire May 1,’40 
Dairymen’s League Coopera- 

tive Assoc. Inc, 6s, 1944... 700,000 May 1,’40 
Garlock Packing Co. conv. 

Entire May 31,’40 
Hotel Markham, Inc. (Gulf- 

port, Miss.) sec. cum, 6s, 

International Agricultural Corp 

Ist & coll. 5s, 1942....... Entire May 1,’40 
Irish Free State extl. loan 

12,000 May 1,°40 
Kansas Box Co 

Mead Corp. 257,000 May 1,’40 
Michigan State College of 

Agriculture & Applied Sci- 

ence ser. gym. & field house 

3%s, due to 1958 & ser 11 

Entire Apr. 15,40 
Missoula Gas & Coke Co. 

Entire May 1,'40 
Monongahela Railway Co. Ist 

116,000 May 1.'40 
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Redemption 


Iss Amount Date 
Mont: Dakota Utilities Co. 
Morris Plan ntl of America 
coll. notes ser. 1929....... Entire Apr. 1,’40 
Mertbon Corp. of New York 
National Dairy Products 
orp. 938,000 May 1,’40 
Newport Water Corp. (R. IL.) 
Northern Indiana G. & FE. 
Co. Ist lien & ref. 6s, 
Entire May 1,'40 
Pacific-Atlantie Steamship Co. 
=. lst & gen. marine 
quip. A 2-58, 1943....... Entire May 1,’40 
Phillips Co. coll. tr. series D 
Ready Theatres, Inc. (Niles, 
Mich.) lst 68, 1942........ 89,500 May 1,°40 
Republic Steel Corp. pur. 
money Ist conv. 5%4s, 1954 347,700 May 1,°40 
San Jose Water Works lst 
SHS, WEL 23,000 June 1,°40 
United States Testing Co., 
Inc. regis. 7s, 1951........ Entire Jan. 1,’°40 
United Wall Paper Factories, 
Entire May 1,°40 
Veen Corp. coll. tr. B 
1941: C Se, 1942...... Entire Apr. 30,’40 
Building (150 
Broadway Corp.) (N. Y.) 
Wilshire-Hamilton Properties 
Inc. (Beverly Hills, Cal.) 
extd. Ist 6s, (now 4s) 1948 30,300 Apr. 1,’40 
Youngstown a os & Tube Co. 


gage bonds, and the refinancing now 
has been done privately through the 
issuance of serial debentures to a 
group of banks and insurance com- 
panies. There will be an initial sav- 
ing in interest payments of $56,000 
a year and smaller amounts thereafter 
because of the increasing interest 
scale of the new debentures. 

This procedure has also freed the 
company from any mortgage obliga- 
tion and has saved all the underwrit- 
ing expenses connected with a public 
offering and the cost of registration 


with the Securities & Exchange 
Commission. While profitable for 


the banks and insurance companies, 
the general investing public loses an- 
other satisfactory opportunity for the 
placement of funds, the blame for 
which must be placed to a large ex- 
tent upon the opposition to the origi- 
nal recapitalization plan. The com- 
pany’s president has stated that no 
early action would be taken regarding 
a modification of that plan, which ap- 
parently will be held in suspense. The 
successful bond refinancing places the 
company in a position to go ahead 
with its expansion and diversification 
program irrespective of the final 
outcome of the proposed readjust- 
ment of its capital structure. 
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Aircraftsmanship 


Continental Motors is cooperating 

with the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics on the develop- 
ment of a fuel injection engine that 
would run on the newly created safety 
aviation fuel—this is the motor that 
operates without a carburetor... . - A 
metal “stretching-press” is the latest 
in improved machinery at the Glenn 
L. Martin plant—metal forms which 
were formerly hammered into shape 
for use as cowlings are now stretched 
into thin sheets automatically. 
The U. S. Navy is experimenting 
with a new, super-strong airplane 
propeller made entirely of wrapped 
and welded wires—strangely enough, 
piano wire is the primary raw ma- 
terial. . . . The Pump Engineering 
Service division of Borg-Warner will 
next offer a type of airplane hydraulic 
fuel pump that stabilizes fuel pres- 
sures at high altitudes—up to now the 
average fuel pump has usually been 
inefficient at altitudes of 20,000 feet 
and more. 


Synthetics 


‘““Mazein,”” the new plastic material 
developed by Corn Products, may 
find its earliest application as a coat- 
ing—variations of this synthetic will 
be used to grease-proof fabrics. 
weather-proof straw hats and water- 
proof wallpaper. ... Pioneer Sus- 
pender enters the synthetic field with 
a line of plastic braces, garters and 
belts—a_stitchless construction has 
been devised whereby no thread of 
any kind is used to construct the 
products. ... The new _ synthetic 
hosiery to be made from duPont’s 
nylon will not be limited as to color 
—over 500 different dyes have been 
prepared for tinting the varn. .. . 
U. S. Plywood which has made 
progress in developing molded ply- 
wood for airplane wings and fuselages 
is ready to enter another field—plas- 
tic rowboats and skis are next... . 
Napthalene, best known in the form 
of moth balls, will soon be made 
synthetically in the cracking of gaso- 
line through a new process owned by 
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Socony-Vacuum—heretofore, naptha- 
lene has been obtained as a by-prod- 
uct of coal tar.... A pleasant smelling 
rubber sponge has been perfected by 
A. C. Fisher Company—under a spe- 
cial process it is now possible to seal 
a scent in the center of a sponge in 
such a way that the perfume per- 
meates through the sponge and off- 
sets the rubbery odor. . .. A synthetic 
resin mixed in with the igniting sub- 
stance is the secret of the new water- 
repellent match of the Albert B. 
Doran Company—it is claimed that 
these matches will light just as easily 
and quickly when wet as when dry. 


Amusings 


Approval of N. Y. State’s Pari- 
Mutuel Race Track Betting Bill has 
revived interest in Madison Square 
Garden as a beneficiary—some time 
ago rumors circulated that indoor 
horse races might be tried out if bet- 
ting could be legalized. .. . One of the 
oldest tales of American folk lore will 
be made into a feature film on a huge 
scale by Twentieth Century-Fox 
Film—the story is none other than 
that of “Rip Van Winkle.” . . . Decca 
Records, which drew three queens 
when it signed the Andrews Sisters 
for phonograph discs, now has un- 
covered an ace—Cass Daley, the 


cyclonic songstress, has just been put 
under contract for a series of record- 


ings. 


. . . The theatrical hit, “Life 


NE radio manufacturer 

will feature self-con- 
tained, battery portables as a 
“boon to vacation travelers” 
—an idea which should be of 
interest to hitch-hikers. 


With Father,” may be a factor in 
bringing back the massive masculine 
jewelry of the “Gay Nineties”— 
Swank Products has obtained ex- 
clusive rights to exploit the heavy 
gold watch chains, cuff links and fobs 
of a half-century ago. 


Christenings 


The new steel alloy of high 
strength, being introduced by Otis 
Steel, has been tradenamed ‘“‘Otis- 
coloy.” ... The latest in short range 
observation planes, developed — by 
Ryan Aeronautical for the U. S. 
Army, has been dubbed the “Flying 
Motorcycle.” . . . The new compact 
cabinet of Dwyer Products combines 
an electric stove and refrigerator, 
sink and china closet in a single unit 
and will be featured as the “Bachelor’s 
Kitchen.” . . . ““Pianograms” will de- 
scribe a new, easier way to teach one- 
self how to play popular music on the 
piano, a new kind of graphic sheet 
music being introduced by a company 
of the same name. .. . The “watts” 
in a name crop up twice in the men’s 
clothing field—Lamb Knit Goods is 
introducing the ‘‘Whattaman” sweat- 
er, while Mount Hope Finishing has 
announced the “Wat-a-Tite” rain- 
coat fabric. 


Odds & Ends 


Westinghouse Electric is appropri- 
ating $200,000 to Carnegie Institute 
of Technology to cover ten “work- 
learn” scholarships—the ten boys se- 
lected in competitive examinations 
will receive $50 per month. . . . Nash- 
Kelvinator will supply the chassis 
and engines for the new ultra-stream- 
lined models designed by Count 
Alexis de Sakhoffsky—it is expected 
that the cars will be built on a custom 
basis only, the orders being taken by 
Nash dealers. . . . To meet the com- 
petition of the glass coffee makers, 
Aluminum Goods Manufacturing will 
soon introduce an_ all- aluminum 
vacuum coffee maker, operating on 
the same principle—its feature will be 
that it is “unbreakable.” . . . Servel, 
Inc., has acquired the rights to manu- 
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facture an automobile air-conditioning 
device which works as a result of the 
motion of a shock absorber—no elec- 
tric current or motor is needed to 
operate the compressor which is in- 
stalled like a shock absorber between 
the rear axle and the body. . . . Most 
unusual yet in photograph contests is 
that to be promoted by the National 
Dunking Association—prizes will be 
awarded for the best pictures of in- 
dividuals dunking doughnuts. 


DIESEL POWER 
Concluded from page 6 


High availability, low fuel costs, rapid 
acceleration, smaller maintenance 
charges and lower rail stress all fit 
in admirably here. It is to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that further gains 
will be seen in purchases by the na- 
tion’s carriers. 

During 1939, Dieselization of buses 
achieved striking gains. Such service 
presently accounts for more than 
125,000 hp. and represents the fast- 
est growing section of the Diesel in- 
dustry. As brought out in a recent 
issue of Diesel Power, the Surface 
Transportation Co. (Bronx, N. Y.) 
is a “typical example of the success- 
ful application of the Diesel-electric 
bus to city operation.” This organi- 
zation is now one of the largest such 
operators in the country and its favor- 
able experience should encourage the 
utilization of this mode of motive 
power. 

The picture in trucks is not such a 
happy one. Over the next year or 
two, Dieselization in this direction 
seems slated to develop only slowly. 
Truck builders apparently still pre- 
fer the gasoline engine and are offer- 
ing the Diesel-powered unit prin- 
cipally: to meet urgent consumer de- 
mand. One drawback here is that, 
as contrasted with foreign countries, 
the United States has ample and rela- 
tively cheap supplies of gasoline. An- 
other—although manifestly not so im- 
portant—is that trucks, on a long 
haul, do not have adequate fuel de- 
pots. The upshot of it all is that most 
Diesel-truck production has been for 
export. 

A brief sweep of other markets 
shows that the municipal field points 
up the possibility of further marked 
expansion in both medium and large 
capacity engines (from 300 to 2,500 
hp.); the oil industry should show 
continued interest in large pipe-line 
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booklets. 


CHICAGO HKOSTON 


ALBERT FRANK + GUENTHER LAW a 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 


131 Cedar Street 
New York City 


Telephone COrtLanptr 7-5060 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The Successful Business 
of the Future 


—recognizing the changes which have taken place 
in markets and methods of distribution, is now ener- 
getically engaged in adapting itself to the new con- 
ditions. It is laying a sound foundation by an effec- 
tive public relations and sales promotion program. 


This program may call for either display advertis- 
ing or sales literature such as special letters and 
Let us study your problem and prepare 
a plan designed to serve your individual needs. You 
are invited to confer with us without obligation. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Diesels; rural electrification 
projects promise to bring an increase 
in orders. General industry will prob- 
ably continue to require a wide range 
of Diesel power plants, from very 
low to large capacity units. On the 
other hand, public utility outlets seem 
destined for a sharp decrease in pur- 
chases. Having reached something 
of a “saturation point,” the market 
here has practically “dried up.” 

Because of its economy and power 
possibilities, the Diesel has carved a 
definite niche in our industrial econ- 
omy. This has been fortified, over 
recent years, by notable improve- 
ments in engine design. These in- 
clude lighter weights per unit of 
horsepower, development of the 2- 
cycle engine, and refinements in fuel 
injection systems. Moreover, further 
improvements are being made all the 
time. It is naturally too much to ex- 
pect that Diesel power sales will rise 
against a sharply declining industrial 
trend. But all circumstances consid- 
ered, there are impressive reasons to 
believe that they will continue their 
secular uptrend and establish new 
highs, from time to time, over an 
indefinite future period. 

There are about 50 different or- 
ganizations in this country engaged 


in the Diesel-building field. Relative- 
ly few of them, however, confine their 
activities exclusively to this line. 
Most of them are widely diversified 
and have their major interest else- 
where. Biggest exceptions here are 
units such as Atlas Imperial, Buda 
Company and Cummins Engine. 
These might be looked upon as the 
Diesel “specialists”; but only Atlas 
Imperial is listed on an organized ex- 
change (San Francisco). As for the 
rest, chief producers having securi- 
ties actively traded in on the N. Y. 
Curb and Big Board are shown in 
Table II on page 6. Of this group, 
relatively speaking, Diesel activities 
are most important to Caterpillar, 
Cooper-Besssemer, Hercules and 
Waukesha. 


HOUSING SHORTAGE? 


ccordcing to a recent address by 

Bror Dahlberg, president of the 
Celotex Corporation, the ratio of 
families to homes has risen from 
93.61 per cent in 1932, to a present 
ratio of about 101.26 per cent. In 
other words, for each 10,125 families 
there are now available only 10,000 
homes. 
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Allied Stores Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range(LS 

Data revised to April 3, 1940 0 = : ge(LS) 

incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as Hahn De- 40 PAIGE GANGE 

partment Stores, Inc.; name changed to 30 

present title in May, 1935. Office: 85 20 | 

Ellison St., Paterson, N. 10 

ing: First Monday in May. Number 0! 0 

stockholders: Preferred, 6,971; common, $2 

12,747. ¥ Fiscal year ends Jan. 31 0 

Capitalization Funded debt.... DEFICIT PER SHARE 

Subsidiary real estate mortgage. 

preferred steck 5% cum. 1933 "34 "35 ‘36 37 "38 1940 

Common stock (no par)........ 1,808,153 shs 


*Callable at $100 per share. 


Business: Formerly Hahn Department Stores, this corpora- 
tion through subsidiaries operates 58 stores in twenty states. 
Except for the Jordan Marsh store in Boston, most of the units 
are relatively small. 

Management: Headed by men of proven retailing ability. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital as of 
January 31, 1939, $27.8 million; cash, $4 million. Working 
capital ratio: 4.8-to-1. Book value of common, $7.39 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred 
stock since issuance in 1935. None on common since 1927. 

Outlook: The industrial characteristics of a number of the 
territories in which the stores are located make sales sensitive 
to changes in the level of business activity. 

Comment: The preferred is a medium grade investment; the 
common is one of the more active merchandising equities. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Fiscal -— Calendar Year — 

Year's Divi- Price 

Qu. ended: Apr. 30 July 31 Oct. 31 Jan. 31 "Total dends Range 
Teas. +... DO.03 None 9 — 3% 
D$0.11 D$0.39 $0.28 $0.52 0.3 None 20%— 6% 
0.13 0.03 0.60 0.58 1.34 $0.20 21%— 6% 
0.27 0.49 $0.96 None 13%— 4% 

ae 0.04 DO.5 0.39 1939. 0.52 0.59 None 11%— 6 

0.06 D0.22 0.57 (None 19%— 7 


tPlus stock dividend of 1/1000 


*Based on present capitalization. {Not available. 
{To April 3, 1940. 


of a share of 5% preferred stock. §After surtax of 13 cents. 


El Paso Natural Gas Company 


m Earnings and Price Range(EPG) 


Data revised to April 3, 1940 40 
Incorporated: 1928, Delaware. Office: Bassett 30 a 
Tower, El Paso, Texas. Annual meeting: 20 ee 
holders (March 27, 1940): Preferred, 277; 
common, 2,340. 


Capitalization: 


Funded debt..... $9,745,000 


*Preferred stock 7% cum. 
14,797 shs 
Common stock ($3 par).......... 601,594 shs 


*Callable at $110 per share. 


Business: Produces and purchases natural gas from pro- 
ducers in the Lea County gas field in southeastern New Mexico, 
transmits the gas through pipe lines, and sells it at whole- 
sale to public utility and industrial consumers principally in 
Texas, Arizona and New Mexico. 

Management: Noted for its aggressive sales policy. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital as of 
December 31, 1939, $317,232; cash, $1 million. Working capital 
ratio: 1.2-to-1. Book value of common, $14.09 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividend arrears from Septem- 
ber 1, 1932, cleared in July, 1936; regular payments since. 
Common dividends inaugurated in 1936. 

Outlook: The area of pipeline service has been steadily ex- 
tended to supply additional enterprises. All but 25% of 1939 
revenues came from gas business not subject to regulation 
by the Federal Power Commission. 

Comment: Preferred stock has a semi-investment status. 
The common stock is somewhat speculative but appears to have 
been established on a regular dividend basis. 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 


*Earned per share.. $0.83 $0. 21 $1.76 $3.00 $3.30 $3.75 

Dividends paid ...... None None None 0.40 2.00 2.00 2.00 +$0.50 
Price Range: 

29 29 29% 42% 141% 

215% 14% 17 28 36% 


*Earnings adjusted for 3-for-1 split in September, 1936. Price range not available 
prior to split-up when shares were closely held. {To April 3, 1940. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


Data revised to April 3, 1940 gqbarings and Price Range(BMR) 
Incorporated: 1835, Mass. Reorganized in 40 


PRICE RANGE 
1919 


, @8 a corporation of Mass., Maine, 30 T 
N. H. and N. Y¥. Office: North Station, 20 
Boston, Mass. Annual meeting: Second 10 a 
Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders ° = 
(Dee. 31, 1939): over 13,000; all classes. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt... .$113,600,696 $8 
*Prior preference stock 7% cum. 229,414 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 
Pa. 987,903 che 1932 33 34 35 36°37 °38 1939 
tPreferred stock 6% (non cum.) 31,498 shs 
Common stock ($100 par)....... 394,728 shs 


at per share; $100 par. 
“E,”” 4%%. 


TSeries 5%, “B.”’ 8%, 
Not callable; $100 par. tNot callable; $100 par. 


1%, 


Business: An important railroad system serving the northern 
part of New England. Approximately 2,000 miles of directly 
operated lines are in the system. Road has connections with 
the New Haven, N. Y. Central, D. & H. and Canadian systems. 

Management: Has been attempting to solve financial prob- 
lems of the carrier through debt adjustment plans. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Net working capital 
deficit as of December 31, 1939, $14.8 million; cash, $4.5 mil- 
lion. Working capital ratio: 0.46-to-1. 

Dividend Record: Excellent record from 1842 to 1913. Poor 
since then. No payments on prior preferred since 1932; none 
on first preferred or common since 1931. 

Outlook: Successful outcome of the debt adjustment plan 
would clear up some of the pressing financial problems facing 
this carrier. However, the longer term results will depend in 
large part upon a satisfactory solution of the regional trans- 
portation and industrial problems and general difficulties 
facing the industry. 

Comment: All classes of preferred stock are regarded as 
speculative; the common is in a weak statistical position. 


Electric Boat Company 


Earnings and Price Range(EB) 


Data revised to April 3, 1940 eg Bn 
Incorporated: 1925, New Jersey, as successor 10 
to company of a ~ name formed 1899. 5 
Office: h = 


Principal Ave. Nort St., 0 

Bayonne, N. J. New York Office: 33 Pine 

Street. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in $2 
April. Number of stockholders (Dec. 31, 
1938): 4,535. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 1932 '33 '35 ‘36 1939 
Capital stock ($3 par).......... 752,726 4 


Business: Engaged chiefly in the construction of submarine 
torpedo boats, which are sold to the United States and foreign 
governments. These craft are built under its own patents and 
under the supervision of its own technical staff. Also manu- 
factures torpedo boats, submarine chasers, “Elco” motor boats, 
Diesel engines and allied ship machinery. 

Management: Long experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital as of 
December 31, 1939, $10 million; cash $6 million. Working 
canital ratio: 12.1-to-1. Book value of stock, $9.13 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend of 60 cents a share in 
December, 1936: similar payments in each subsequent year. 

Outlook: As long as armament policies are determined by 
unsettled international relations, volume is likely to show 
further expansion. National defense measures in the United 
States point to a steady increase in Navy orders. But profit 
margins on this business will probably continue restricted by 
legislation. 

Comment: Dependence upon nationalistic trends and political 
factors, here and abroad, makes stock highly speculative. 


Year ended Dec. 31: 1935 1937 
Earned per share....... 30.45 $0.58 $0.68 
Dividends paid ..,..... None None 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.6 

Price Range: 
7™% 14% 17% 16 15% 18% *17 
rrr eee 3 3% 10 3% 6 8% *12% 


*To April 3, 1940. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 28) 


EARNINGS, RECORD AND ee —— OF COMMON: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1937 1938 1939 
Earned per share... D$10.21 D$10.28 D$i0. 50 psi. 1 D$10.51 D$23.91 D$9.20 
Price Range: 
30 19% 8% 11% 15% 4% 4% 
ss 6 5% 3% 6 3 1% 1% 
26 
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UTILITY INTEGRATION 
HEARINGS COMMENCE 


Concluded from page 8 


conditions, depreciation policy and 
taxes, but the consummation of the 
pending bond refunding program will 
help. There are also other sub-hold- 
ing companies in this system. Under 
the present set-up the system has 
some $94 million annual revenues and 
book assets of about $767 million. 

The United Gas Improvement sys- 
tem is relatively compact, and the in- 
tegration problem is not considered 
important. The principal subsidia- 
ries operate in two areas, Pennsyl- 
vania-Delaware-Maryland, and Con- 
necticut. The smaller and scattered 
units contribute less than 25 per cent 
of gross revenues. The largest 
minority interest is in Public Service 
of New Jersey, whose territory com- 
plements the Pennsylvania group. 
“UGI’s” relationship to United Cor- 
poration is troublesome in some re- 
spects, as the latter also has a large 
investment in Public Service of New 
Jersey as well as in UGI. The ade- 
quacy of depreciation charges for 
UGI has been questioned by the 
SEC, particularly as regards the 
primary unit, Philadelphia Electric. 
Gross operating revenues amount to 
$112 million, and book assets $838 
million. 

United Light & Power has ex- 
tremely difficult financial and integra- 
tion problems. The individual units 
are far removed from each other and 
are controlled by three large interven- 
ing sub-holding companies, United 
Light & Railways, Continental Gas & 
Electric and American Light & Trac- 
tion. Important minority interests 
are held in Detroit Edison, Northern 
Natural Gas and International Paper 
& Power. The accounting standards 
are conservative and both the operat- 
ing and sub-holding companies are 
soundly financed and have no accumu- 
lated unpaid dividends. However, 
United Light & Power preferred is 
substantially in arrears, and the 
debentures carry high redemption 
premiums as well as high interest 
rates. The management is reported 
to be working on a plan of recapital- 
ization. The long term potentials in- 
dicate that absorption by North 
American Company might be feasible. 
Gross revenues amount to $91 mil- 
lion ; book assets, $577 million. 
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Bring Your Investments Now 


Into Step With the Outlook 


T NEVER pays to wait until a new market situation is right 
out in the open where even the most casual observer can 
grasp it. Securities discount the future and the market exacts 
a penalty from investors who delay the adjustment of their 
holdings. 


@ Even after your portfolio has been established on a correct 
basis, changes in the business outlook and investment prospect 
must be properly appraised and your list kept in line with these 
changes. That way lies success. 


@ Weare now at a stage where you can undertake the neces- 
sary revision of your investments on a more attractive basis 
than you can expect after the market snaps out of its lethargy. 
The internal adjustment through which it has been dragging 
appears about completed and, in preparation for a new phase 
of activity, informed investors are quietly accumulating issues 
of greatest promise and disposing of those unlikely to share 
fully in the anticipated upswing. 


You can put yourself in the same advantageous position 
as these other alert investors who are all set to profit from the 
fact that it is in just such situations as the present that solid 
foundations are laid for market profits and increased income. 
Prompt, decisive action will yield substantial returns—take it. 


@ With The Financial World Research Bureau as your in- 
vestment counsel you will be guided in every step necessary 
to bring your security holdings into line with the outlook before 
the revival of market interest and activity takes the edge from 
the most interesting opportunities. Thereafter your holdings 
will be kept under continuing scrutiny and every essential 
future move will be suggested to you at just the right time. 


@ The service is personal—individual. There are no printed 
bulletins or group advices. The supervision is entirely through 
personal correspondence, and consultation by mail, wire, or in 
person. 


The annual fee is nominal: one-fourth of one per cent of 
the market value when you enroll. The minimum fee ($125 a 
year) applies to portfolios valued between $10,000 and $50,000. 


Mail your list of securities with your registration fee 
today and minimize your investment worries immediately. 
Or use the coupon for detailed description of the service. 


_ LEASE explain (without obligation 
ze 
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ering losses or laying foundations for 
market profits and better income. 
21 West Street New York, N.Y. 


I enclose a list of my securities and 
their cost. 
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H. L. Green Company, Inc. 


Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co. 


Earnings and Price Range(GRN) j ‘ Earnings and Price Range(IC) 
Data revised to April 3, 1940 Data revised to April 3, 1940 
Sl 
Incorporated: 1932, New York, to acquire 30 sa Incorporated: 1911, Maine, as consolidation 39 | PAE ASN =o (i 
w. ran 5- 25 Cent tores ne., aon Oak Jevelopment Company. ce: 5 10 ~ 
Metropolitan Chain Stores, Inc., and Isaac |__ Fiscal year ends Jan. 3! Broadway, New York City. Annual meeting, 2 
Silver & Bros. Office: 962 Broadway, New Fourth Monday in April, at Augusta, Maine. EARNED PER SH i 
York City. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednes- Number of stockholders (April 1, 1939): 0 
day in March. Number of stockholders (April 10,788. § 
Capitalization: Funded debt $5,910,000 
Capitalization: Funded debt Capital stock ($20 181.967 shs 1932 °33 °34 ‘35 "36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 
Capital stock ($1 par).......... 598,142 shs *Through a subsidiary Anaconda Copper 


Business: A holding and operating company; operates a 
chain of 132 retail variety stores in 34 states. Merchandise 
ranges in price from 5 cents to $1. The Green United sub- 
sidiary operates 19 junior department stores. A _ subsidiary 
operates 50 stores in Canada. 

Management: Good record; under leadership of H. L. Green. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital as of 
January 31, 1940, $6.4 million; cash, $1.8 million. Working 
capital ratio: 4-to-1. Book value of common, $16.29 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. Initial 75- 
cent dividend on present common paid in 1935. Present in- 
dicated annual rate, $2 plus extras. 

Outlock: A well maintained trade position suggests an exten- 
sion of the past satisfactory earnings record. 

Comment: The primary attraction of the shares lies in their 
income producing possibilities. 


Years ended Jan. 31: 1935 1941 


*Earned per share. $221 $2.45 3345 33. $2.83 

Years ended Dec. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Dividends paid ...... None None $1.75 §$1.25 §$2.35 $2.20 $2.30 $0.50 
Price Range: 

2855 39% 39% 28% 35% 35 

2358 22 15% 133% 24% 730% 
*Based on present capitalization. +To April 3. 1910. tNot available; stock listed 

on New York Stock Exchange on November 4, 1935. §Including extras. 


Hat Corporation of America 


: Earnings and Price Range(HAT) 


5 
20 
Data revised to April 3, 1940 tf Banda. 
incorporated: 1932, Delaware, as successor 10 
of Cavanagh-Dobbs, Inc., and Knox Hat Co., 5 
Inc. Latter business established 1838 and ° Fiscal year ends Oct. 31 2 
former 1858. Office: South Norwalk, Conn. EARNED PER SHARE $ 
mber of stockholders (December 
31, "1938 about 1,900. 1932 "33 “34 ‘37 °38 1939 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
*Preferred stock 642% cum. . 27,864 shs 
7Class A common ($1 par)...... 359.660 shs 
+Class B common ($1 par)...... 109,660 shs 


*Callable at $110 a share; $100 par. Class A and Class B common rank equally as 
to dividends, but cnly the ‘‘A’’ has voting power. 

Business: Makes quality hats for men and women, market- 
ing through a chain of five stores in New York City, and 
about 8,000 independent dealers. Trade names include “Cava- 
nagh,” “Knapp-Felt,” “Dobbs,” “Knox,” “Dunlap,” “Berg,” etc. 

Management: Capable and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital as of October 
31, 1939, $3.4 million; cash, 31 million. Working capital ratio: 
6.3-to-1. Book value of combined “A” and “B,” $4.38 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on new preferred inaugurated 
in 1935. Initial dividends on Class A and B stocks paid in 
1937; varying payments in each subsequent year. 

Outlook: Volume and profits necessarily follow the changing 
trends of public purchasing power. Aggressive merchandising 
policies indicate maintenance of a leading trade position. 

Comment: Preferred is a “business man’s” risk. The com- 
mon stocks (Class B is listed on N. Y. Curb) carry the risks 
inherent in all “specialty” equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE oamee OF CLASS A COMMON: 
——Calendar Year 


Half-year ended: Apr. 30 Oct. 31 Year’ “ Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.95 None 4— % 
1933 DS$0. 16 0.42 None %& 
0.08 0.77 0.85 None 1% 
0.58 0.63 1.21 None 144%— 5% 
ree 0.44 1.09 1.53 None 18%—12 
EERE 0.31 0.69 0.99 $0.80 17%— 5 
2S D0.49 0.77 0 28 0.20 7%— 4% 
Beare 0.39 0.71 1.10 1.10 10%— 4% 
*Not available. To April 3, 1940. 
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Mining Company controls about 28% of the 
stock. 

Business: Operates a low-grade porphyry deposit in Arizona; 
nature and grade of ore makes company a high-cost and hence 
a marginal producer. Reserves are sufficient to sustain opera- 
tions for about 10 years at capacity rate of 65,000 tons of cop- 
per annually, for about 19 years at 1939 rate. 

Management: Has worked consistently to reduce costs. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $3.4 million; cash, $1.9 million. Working capital 
ratio: 7.1-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $22.54 a share. 

Dividend Record: Distributions at varying rates 1916 through 
1930 except 1921-22 and 1928; none since. 

Outlook: Production costs have been reduced to approxi- 
mately 9.2 cents a pound (at 1939 rate of output) by improved 
methods of treating ore. However, this leaves a rather small 
margin under average copper prices. Operations may again 
have to be suspended during periods of low prices. 

Comment: High costs and heavy debt structure impart sub- 
stantial risks to the equity issue. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. $1: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
*Earned per share.. D$1.27 D$1.09 D$1.03 $0.30 $1.61 D$0.27 $0.70 nas 
Price Range: 
94 6% 8% 24% 334% 19% 21 414% 
2 25% 2% 6% T's 9% 
*Before depletion. April 3, 1910. 
The Mead Corporation 
Earnings and Price Range(MEA) 
Data revised to April 3, 1940 50 
Incorporated: 1930, Ohio, as successor of 
Mead Pulp & Paper Company. Office: on |__PRICE RANGE 
Chillicothe, Ohio. Annual meeting: Last 4 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 10 
(March 30, 1939): A preferred, 1,031; B u 33 
preferred, 741; common, 2,407. EARNED PER SHARE $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt... ...*$5,586,000 
+$6 cum. Series A preferred EFICIT PER SHARE $1 
stock (MO DAP) - 31,935 shs 1932 ‘34 "36 '37 '38 1939 
t$5.50 cum. Series B pre- 
ferred stock (no par).......... 49,200 shs 
“ommon stock (no par).......... 619,374 shs 


*Detachable warrants issued with first mortgage bonds give right to purchase to 
May 1, 1940, 1.12568 shares of common stock for $44.42 in ratio of 11.2568 shares for 
each $1,000 bond. 7Callable at $105. tCallable at $105: attached warrants entitle 
holders to buy three common shares for each preferred at increasing rates. 


Business: Makes high grade magazine and book papers and 
specialty paper products accounting for over 70% of total 
output; also corrugated papers and tannic acid. Customers 
include Crowell, McCall, Time and Life. 

Management: Capable and efficient. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1939, $5.8 million; cash, $1.4 million. Working 
capital ratio: 3.6-to-1. Book value of common, $24.31 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on $6 preferred omitted last 
half of 1932; resumed 1935. Regular payments on $5.50 pre- 
ferred since 1937. Common dividends in 1937: none since. 

Outlook: Company is one of the lowest cost producers and 
earnings are usually determined by the status of business 
activity as reflected in volume of magazine advertising lineage. 

Comment: The preferreds are of medium grade selling 
usually ona high yield basis. The common is rather speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE COMMON: 


Qu. earnings: tlst Qu. ¢2nd Qu. 3rd Qu. t4th Qu. Total. Dividends Price Range 
1935.. --- $0.13 $0.16 D$0.04 $0.26 $0.51 None — 3 
0.43 1.22 None 28%—12% 
0. ‘82 0.85 0.52 0.21 2.40 $1.50 34%4—10 
0.08 DO0.08 D0.54 D0.42 D0.96 None 15%— 6 
D0.04 D0.09 0.68 0.50 None 6 
*Not available. +12 weeks ended about March 31, June 30 and September 30 


$16 weeks ended about December 31. §To April 3, 1940. 


respectively. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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McKESSON MAKES | 
Concluded from page 8 ‘ : ad 
Your Profit Prospects by Broadening Your Fi- 
n i oo 

ancial Knowledge Through Books and Charts 

sary. It will not be possible to leave | NEW BOOK OF In answer to scores of anxious inquirers, our new BOOK OF 
the present $15,725,000 debenture is- || STOCK FACTO- STOCK FACTOGRAPHS, right up to May 8, 1940, will be ready 
sue outstanding, since it has auto- || soon, Thi took wil of all the 

matically become due and payable as and May 8th, 1940. Exact publication date will be announced 

a result of the company s financial next week, probably May 8th or sooner. Over |,600 Factographs, with complete 
difficulties ; furthermore, sinking fund index, in this new book, only $3.85. 

requirements on these bonds, which There are two ways to get this new Factograph Book at about half-price: 

: today would be burdensome. are (1) Send $11.95 for | year's subscription (mew or renewal) to Financial World and 

y ’ | copy of May 8th Factograph Book. (2) Send $7.50 for a subscription to the 

scheduled to double by 1947. The next four consecutive Factograph Books to be issued during the coming !2 to 18 

- lack of any book equity for the com- — these —" bought separately at $3.85 each, would cost $15.40— 

mon and the narrow coverage of pre- 

4 ferred dividends in all recent years “ae MOVE- (1930 revised) by Frederic Drew Bond, author of ‘Success in 

= except 1939 indicates the advisabili MENTS AND Security Operations’. Practical knowledge of the factors that 

f SPECULATION" alternately enhance and depress stock prices. "Best book yet 
o sca ing own the total capitaliza- written on stock speculation,” said N. Y. Times Annalist. Of 

4 tion, Finally, provision must be made | special interest: Floating Supply, Why Market Moves, Market Control, Swings of 

. for payment of liabilities of $13,104,- | the Market, Speculative Tactics, and Psychology of Speculation. 211 pages, $2.50. 

h 997 (excluding the debentures), prac- "THE STOCK (1922) by Wm. P. Hamilton. The first authoritative analysis 

tically all of which are now due and | of its forecast Charles H. of 

- . . . price movement. Includes also some practical advice on the 

d owing, and such claims against the | Stock Market. 273 pages, $2.50. (Good used copy, $2.00.) 

1 company as may be hereafter allowed || We can supply these books by Robert Rhea: “The Dow Theory” (1932), $3.50; 

n by the Court. Against these sums | = "The Story of the 

ages , - i 

may be set an estimated $7 million of 1897 to 1940, $12.50. 
cash not needed in the conduct of the i 
business h . 1935) by Orline D. Foster, author of ''Profits from the Stock 

0 slend - plus w atever — may be TECHNIQUE" Market'’ ($3.00) and "Realizing Security Profits’, a complete 

‘e raise vy operating pro ts, sales of course on the Stock Market, out of print ($12.00). Latest study 

assets, tax refunds, and miscellaneous of wealth of — boiled down into few 

2 : : 5 * words. Explains technical market action and signals of the ticker tape to watch 
arene against former officers, corpo | for and author's interpretation of those signals. Issued in DeLuxe aan form. 

. rate affiliates and others. | 112 pages. This book was privately printed in a very limited edition—supply nearly 

The trustee has indicated that he exhausted. $5.00. 

" considers it advisable to offer new "AN OUTLINE (1936) by Lucien Fowler. How to study and determine finan- 
common stock to holders of the pres- OF FINANCIAL cial position, general condition and prospects of any company. 
ent preferred and common. If it is ANALYSIS 84 pages, paper cover, $1.00. 

| ancenens to raise additional working “COMMON (1939) by Clark Belden. A businessman gives you the benefit 

! capital (as seems likely), rights to STOCKS AND of his own wide experience as an investor in common stocks. 
purchase such stock could be offered, UNCOMMON Tells how to preserve capital and secure reasonable appreciation, 

. af h aga : SENSE avoiding pitfalls. Explains Dow Theory, cautions not to follow 

i or, 1 such a necessity arose in the signals blindly. 336 pages, $3.00. 
future, preferred stock could be sold. | DAILY CHARTS 50 charts 11 inches) pl 
charts 2 x inches) plotting daily high, low, close an 

wo [| This, however, is a matter which is | OF 50 ACTIVE sales from January Ist, 1940, to April 10th, 1940— $5.00; 

oa entirely up to the Court. It is quite | STOCKS 100 DAILY CHARTS — $8.50. 
impossible to estimate in advance just (Ask for list of stocks charted and samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly Charts of 

d J | 100 Active Stocks in Portfolio for $8.50) 

: what treatment may be accorded to | 

the two classes of stock, but it is clear (1931) interested in short 

: swings 0 e market and intermediate price movements. 
that the preferred occupees a much | TACTICS" What determines the force and the trend of market action? 

P more clearly defined position than | Includes outline of speculative theories based upon accepted 

the common—a fact which is recog- |} trading practices. 232 $3.00. 

nized in current market prices. The | 

. securities offered to common stock- | BINDER FOR Save your Financial Worlds for further reference. We can 
holders may be worth approximately FINANCIAL supply an_ attractive Loose-leaf Binder to hold 26 issues of | 

a the present price of this issue; they | WORLD her geo oe reference, at $2.50; 2 binders (to | 

“ may be worth somewhat less ; it is not | baa | 

g meconceivable that they may be worth Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received 

e. more—if not immediately upon con- Book Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 
summation of the plan, then even- 

ge tually. The advisability of maintain- | 

% m irely 

« |} must depend entirely on the amount | 21 West St., New York, N.Y. | 

: of risk the individual holder cares to | | 

assume. | 
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The Omnibus Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range(OM 

Data revised to April 3, 1940 50 wn tern ge(OM) 

Incorporated: 1923, Delaware. as Chicago 40 

Motor Coach Corporation; present _ title 30 

adopted in 1924. Office: 4221 Diversey 20 

Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: 10 o= 

Second Monday in May. Number of stock- o |= 

holders (April 1, 1936): 3,504. ey $2 

Capitalization: Funded debt..... $5,849,023 - = — 

*Preferred yg Fy a (8% 61,991 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 

Common stock (no par)........ 624,383 shs 1932 °33 °35 °36 °37 1939 


*Callable at $115; each share convertible 
into three shares of common stock. 

Business: Owns entire capital stocks of Chicago Motor 
Coach Co. and Gray Line Sight-Seeing Co. of Chicago, 92% 
stock interest in Fifth Avenue Coach Co. of New York and 
controls N. Y. City Omnibus Corp. Subsidiaries are engaged 
in surface transportation in New York and Chicago. 

Management: Includes pioneers in motor bus transportation. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital deficit 
as of December 31, 1938, $14.744; cash, $202,307. Working 
capital ratio: 0.9-to-1. Book value. of common, $8.48 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends paid initially in 1924 
and regularly since. No common payments until 1937. 

Outlook: The long term profits trend in the traction and 


bus industries is affected by the pronounced tendency of 


operating costs and taxes to increase faster than revenues. 
The parent company’s income in recent years has refiected 
subsidiary dividend payments out of surplus. 

Comment: Repurchase of the preferred stock has bettered 
the status of this issue, and it can be regarded as a medium 
grade income investment. The common is quite speculative. 


EARNINGS, PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year ended Dec. 31: 193 193 1936 1937 et. 1939 1940 
Earned per share.. $0. $2 $0. 51 *D$0.09 *$1.74 *$1. 
Dividend paid .... None None None None 1.80 1. 30 $1.20 

Price Range: i 
834 6% 20% 25% 26% 19% 20% 14% 
1% 55% 3% 17 6% 7% 12 413% 


: *Parent company only. Hence not comparakle with preceding years, which are on 
consolidated basis. f¢To April 3, 1940. . 


Pacific Tin Consolidated Corporation 


- Earnings and Price Range(PCC) 
Data revised to April 3, 1940 20 

Incorporated: 1907, Maine, as Yukon Gold 15 PRICE RANGE 
Company; name changed to Yukon-Pacific 10 es 
Mining Company 1938 and present title 5 oo 
adopted 1939 upon merger of parent com- 0 = ree 
pany, Pacific Tin Corporation, which was : 
incorporated in Delaware in 1928. Office: a 
120 Broadway, New York City. Annual $1 
meeting: Third Friday in May at Augusta, 
Maine. 1932 °33. °34 ‘37 ‘38 1939 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock ($1 par)........ 1,086,737 = 


Business: Produces tin from placer deposits in Malaya; out- 
put is sold to British owned smelters in the form of concen- 
trates averaging 70% tin. Costs are about 21 cents a pound. 
Annual capacity, 14,280,000 cubic yards of gravel yielding 
6.2 lbs. of tin. Life of reserves estimated at 10 years. 

Management: Affiliated with American Smelting and Kennecott. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $1 million; cash, $409,797; U. S. Government securities, 
$197,498. Working capital ratio: 7.4-to-1. Book value of capital 
stock, $4.76 per share. 

Dividend Record: Predecessor paid dividends 1909-18 and 
1936-38. Present company initiated payments in 1939. 

Outlook: Production control by the International Tin Com- 
mittee has aided prices but substitution of aluminum, copper 
and other substances creates longer term uncertainty. 

Comment: Reduction of capitalization to more realistic levels 
is a favorable factor but the stock still involves large risks. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Your Dividends Price Range 
0.13 N 2%— % 
$0.14 $0.10 $0.07 0.31 0.21 4%—1% 
=e $0.05 0.02 0.01 0.01 0.09 0.04 %—1 
ee 0.02 0.01 0.05 0.23 0.47 0.15 87%—4% 


*Earnings through September 30, 1959 and dividends and price range through 1938 
are those of predecessor company, Yukon-Pacific Mining. +Not available. tSix months. 
Listed December 8, 1939. {To April 3, 1940. 
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Pan-American Airways Corporation 
Earnings and Price Range(PN) 


Data revised to April 3, 1940 30 
Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as Aviation | 0 
Corporation of the Amerieas. Pregent title 
adopted 1931. Office: 15 Exchange Place, 0 
Jersey City, N. J. Annual meeting: First 


Wednesday in February. Number of stock- EARP cO PER SHARE $2 
holders, ever 1,000. — 


0 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 1939 ‘33 °34 ‘35 ‘37 ‘38 1939 
Capital stock ($5 par)......... 1,937,355 shs J 


Business: One of the leading air transport companies of the 
world. Operates a mail and passenger service over a 57,000- 
mile system serving more than 47 countries, territories and 
islands, and an air express service covering some 29 countries. 
Its chief routes include those serving Central America, the 
West Indies and the coast of South America, a Trans-Pacific 
line from Los Angeles, and a Trans-Atlantic service. 

Management: Aggressive; very highly regarded. 

Financiat Position: Good. Net working capital September 
30, 1939, $2 million; cash and marketable securities, $1.2 mil- 
lion. Working capital ratio: 1.4-to-1. Book value $11.02. 

Dividend Record: Payments initiated in August, 1934. No 
payments since November, 1938. 

Outlook: Further expansion of operations is indicated while 
higher mail pay on a number of the Latin-American routes 
is possible. However, expenses incident to the installation of 
the new and larger equipment, may restrict per share earnings. 

Comment: The present state of development of the air trans- 
port industry necessitates a speculative rating for the shares. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 


Earned per share.... $0.71 $0.84 $0.92 $0.70 $0.37 $0.03 730.93 
Dividends paid .... None 6.25 0.50 0.80 0.62% 1.00 None tNone 
Price Range: 
29% 25% 24% 333% 26% 19% 17% 
10 15% 18 22% 11% 9% T15% 


~ *Adjusted for the two-for-one stock split on May 20, 19837. 79 months ended Sep- 
tember 30. {To April 3. 


Tennessee Corporation 


Earnings and Price 


Data revised to April 3, 1940 20 -—- Saas 


PRICE RANGE _ 


Incorporated: 1916, New York, as Tennessee 
Copper & Chemical Corporation; present 
name adopted 1930. Office: 61 Broadway, 
New York City. Annual meeting: Fourth —-_----___- 
Thursday in April. ren 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... *$3,092,500 
Capital stock ($5 par)......... 853,696 shs 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


1932 °33 °34 °35 "36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


*In serial notes due to banks and two 
industrial corporations. 


Business: Engaged primarily in making fertilizer and sul- 
phuric acid. Former sold chiefly in Southern cotton areas, 
and latter to other fertilizer manufacturers, rayon, chemical 
and steel companies. Originally a relatively high cost copper 
producer, but emphasis has been shifted to utilize large sul- 
phur content of ore at Polk County, Tennessee, mines. Has 
extensive phosphate deposits in Florida. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $4.9 million; cash, $1.5 million. Working capital 
ratio: 5-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $20.01 a share. 

Dividend Record: Substantial distributions through 1931, 
then omitted. Resumed December 18, 1936 but suspended in 1938. 

Outlook: With the fertilizer business still the largest single 
earnings factor profits depend upon demand for such products 
from the Southern States, the company’s chief market. This 
business is highly competitive and profit margins erratic. 

Comment: The capital stock while fundamentally specula- 
tive is one of the better equities in the fertilizer industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Earned per sbare.. a 1l 0.27 $0.22 $0.41 $1.09 $0.46 $0.41 


Dividends paid ... None None None 0.15 0.35 None None *None 
Price Range: 

7% 6% 8% 13 15% 8 9% 

1% 3% 4 55g 514 3% 4 #554 


April 3. 1940. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record Company Rate riod able Record 

Abraham & Straus............ 50c .. Apr. 25 Apr. 15 Lyon Metal Products pf......$1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 15 

Adams (J. D.) Mfg..... ..15c Q May 1 Apr. 15 Mass. Utilities Asso. pf... veeat 62%c Q Apr. 15 Mar. 30 

Alaska Juneau Gold. -15c Q May 1 Apr. 8 McCrory Stores bf. a adawebeud $1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 20 

Amerada Corp. .. -50e Q Apr. 30 Apr. 15 McLellan Stores 6% pf...... $1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 11 

Amer. Can Co...... --$1 Q May 1 Apr. 25 Gy 

Am. Cities Pr. & Lt. A. -75¢ 25 Q May 1 Apr. 19 

M Apr. 30 Apr. 10 & Mfrs. Securities 

Q May 1 Apr. 4 $1 Apr. 15 Apr. 11 

Atlantic City Q Apr. 1 Mar. 30 Mid-Continent Pet. 40c .. Apr 1 Mar. 27 

Atlantic Steel Co...... .. Mar. 30 Mar. 20 Middlesex Products ........... 25e Q Apr. 1 Mar. 21 

Babcock & Wilcox..... .. Apr. 30 Apr. 15 Minnesota Val. Canning B..... 75e .. Mar. 28 Mar. 25 

Badger Paper Mills 6% pf. Q May 1 Apr. 20 Monroe Calculating Machine 

Bartgis 6% cv. pf...... Q Mar. 30 Mar. 20 $1.75 Q Mar. 29 Mar. 19 

Bellows & Co. Class B. -- Apr. 33 Apr. 15 Montana Power $6 pf........ $1.50 Q May 1 Apr. ll 

Bell Tel. Co. Pa...... Q Mar. 30 Mar. 30 Fee T5e .. May 1 Apr. 24 

Bloomingdale Bros. . .. Apr. 25 Apr. 15 3 BO Eee 50e Q May 1 Apr. 15 

Bower Roller Bearing Q June 20 June 7 Neilson (Wm.) Ltd. % pf...$1.75 Q Mar. 30 Mar. 27 

Bullocks, Inc., pf.... Q May 1 Apr. 1l N. Y. Trap Rock $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 

Butler Bros. pf.. Q June 1 May 8 Newberry (J. J.) pf. A...... $1.25 Q June 1 May 10 

Calgary Power pf. Q May 1 Apr. 15 No. enna Gas 7% pf........ 1.75 Q Apr. 15 Apr. 1 

Canadian Bronze Q May 1 Apr. 19 Northwest Engineering ........ 25e .. May 1 Apr. 15 

Cerro de Pasco C. .. May 1 Apr. 16  - eres 5e Q Apr. 15 Apr. 6 

Chain Belt ....... Apr. 25 Apr. 10 $2 Q Apr. 15 May 3! 

Chain Store Prod. $1. 50 cv. Philadelphia Elec. ........... 45¢ Q May 1 Apr. 10 

Q Mar. 30 Mar. 29 T5e S Oct. 1 Sep. 14 

chan eres 50c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 27 Pleasant Valley Wine......... Se .. May 1 Apr. 15 

Chasten poe - Hosiery....10c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 26 Rath Packing Co. 5% pf..... $2.50 S May 1 Apr. 20 
Do 6% cm. pf..... 15ec Q Apr. 1 Mar. 26 eer ree 15e Q May 15 May 2 

celumble Mills” ..50c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 20 $1.50 Q June 1 May 15 

Columbia Pictures pf........ 68%ce Q May 15 May 1 $1 .. Apr. 15 Apr. 5 

Com’l Shearing & Stamping. 10c .. Apr. 5 Mar. 30 San Carlos Mining Co......... 200 M Apr. 15 Apr. 2 

Commercial Alcohols ... "10¢... May 1 Apr. 15 Secord (Laura) Cdy. S........ 20e Q Jan. 1 May 15 

Cons. Car Heating..... -75¢ Q Apr. 15 Mar. 30 Securities Gen. Corp. $7 pf...$1.75 Q May 1 Apr. 23 

Corn Products Refining. ..75¢ Q Apr. 20 Apr. 5 S fee $1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 23 
$1.75 Q Apr. 15 Apr. 5 Apr. 20 Apr. 5 

Cuban Tel. 6% pf.. $1.50 Q Mar. 31 Mar. 5 one, MS cakhxceassanaauee -- May 1 Apr. 15 

*Curtiss-Wright A .. -50c .. Mar. 30 Mar. 20 rae $1. 1 Q June 15 June 1 

Danahy-Faxon Stores -50¢ Q Mar. 30 Mar. 21 Sport Products, Inc..........+.2 Q Apr. 20) Apr. 10 

Decea Records ..... .. May 28 May 14 Sun Ray Drug... “00 May 1 Ape. 15 

Detroit Harvester .25¢ Q Mar. 25 Mar. 15 te ree 374%e Q May 1 Apr. 15 

50e .. July 20 June 29 Super Mold Corp. pf. Calif....50e Q Apr. 20 Apr. 9 

Elec. Bond & Share $6 pf 1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 10 Union Elec _ aS $1.25 Q May 15 Apr. 30 
1.25 Q May 1 Apr. 10 75c Q Apr. 24 Apr. 12 

Elee. Household Util. .10c ... Apr. 25 Apr. 10 United Saeeehonis re ee 25e .. June 15 June 1 

Eureka Pipe Line...... .. May Apr. 15 25e .. Dec. 16 Dec. 2 

eS 2 rare $1 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 Weston (Gen.) Ltd. pf....... $1.25 Q May 1 Apr. 15 

Federated Dept. Stores pf..$1.06% Q Apr. 30 Apr. 20 Westvaco Chlorine Products....35¢ Q May 1 Apr. 10 

Filens’s 25c .. Apr. 25 Apr. 15 Do Pf. Q May 1 Apr. 10 
$1.18% Q Apr. 25 Apr. 15 G. & E. 4%% 

Fisher (F.) Pack. “Co. .. $1. Q Apr. 15 Mar. 30 
37%c Q Apr. 15 Mar. 30 Wosleen Q Mar. 30° Mar. 28 
Froedtert Grains & Malt +4 May 1 Apr. Do 6% Pf........- $ Mar. 30 Mar. 28 
Do pf. ay pr. ccumula 

Gen, Theatres Equip. --20e .. Apr. 18 Apr. 8 Byers (A. M.) Co. 7% Ot. as 

Halle Bros. pf....... ..60c Q Apr. 15 Apr. 8 2.16-3/5 May 1 Apr. 5 

Hartford Elec. Lt.. . 68%e Q May 1 Apr. 15 celluloid “Gord. $2 Apr 20 Apr. 16 

Hat Corp. Am. pf...... $1.67% Q May 1 Apr. 18 Central Pr. & Lt. 1% " pees $1 7 May "| han in 

Harvard Brewing .............. 5c .. Apr. 15 Apr. 2 Do $6 pf 13 

Ilaughton Elevator $6 pr. pf..$1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 Portland Bas ‘Light $6 $1 Apr. 15 1 

Hollinger Cons. Gold. ...5¢ .. Apr. 22 Apr. 8 | § Rubber Reclaim. 8% pe. 

Holly Sugar pf..... $1.75 Q May 12 Apr. 15 pr. pf Apr. 2 Mar. 30 

Honolulu Gas ....... -45¢ Q Apr. 20 Apr. 12 

Humphreys Mfg. Co.. .-.30c .. Mar. 30 Mar. 19 

Indiana Pipe Line..... --10c .. May 15 Apr. 26 Canadian Oil Cos....... May 15 May 1 

Interstate Dept. Strs. pf. $1.75 Q May 1 Apr. 15 Eureka Pipe Line...... May 1 Apr. 15 

Kahler Corp. ...... -sen .. Mar. 30 Mer. 18 Hollinger Cons. Gold M. Apr. 22 Apr. 8 

Kearney Cp. (J. R.) ec Q Apr. 15 Apr. 1 Oahu Sugar ........... Apr. 15 Apr. 

Kennedys, Inc. pf...... ec Q Apr. 15 Mar.31 | U. 8. Playing Card.. May 1 Apr. 15 

Lincoln Tel. & Tel. A. --50e Q Apr. 10 Mar. 31 — 

3 eee ..25c Q Apr. 10 Mar. 31 *This dividend is reprinted to correct the erroneous 
..$1.25 Q Apr. 10 Mar. 31 statement which appears in the monthly appraisals as a 
Lowell Electric 90c Q Apr. 13 Mar. 30 payment on the common stock. 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1940 1939 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Weeks to March 23 EARNED PER SHARE 1939 1938 
Chicago Flexible Shaft............ $1.76 $1.49 | ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months 2to December 3! 
12 | | 29 Diamond T Motor Car...... 0.71 0.003 
Commonwealth & Southern........ 0.06 Dunhill International ..... 0.40 DO.05 
Consol. Gas Elec. Light & Power Fairchild Engine & Airplane. 0.19 DO0.43 
4.99 4.13 General Theatres Equipment... 1.17 0.85 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Assoc......... d6.17 d1.62 Engineering. . 
9 Months te Febre 29 orn 2.76 2. 
EP SENT 53 Feb Intercontinental Rubber ..... 0.24 D0.10 
ebruary Interlake Iron D0.28 D0.51 
Associated Dry Goods............. 1.36 7D0.71 | International Paper & Power...... 0.14 D2.47 
12 Months to January 31 International Tel. & Tel........... 0.76 1.10 
Abraham & 5.82 4.47 | Kinney (G. R.) D0.02 D0.95 
Bohack (H. C.) D158 D3.79 | Lily Tulip Cup... 8.60 1.18 
Federated Department Stores...... 3:10 2.45 | Mid-Continent Petroleum ......... 1.45 0.56 
partment Stores 3 Pan American Petroleum & Trans- 
Panhandle Produci \ 
Amer. Potash & Chemical......... 6.10 5.00 Perfect’ 213 0:93 
Amer. Water Works & Elec....... 0.95 0.38 | Ritter Dental Mfg....... DO0.23 D1.81 
*0.73 *0.71 | Rubinstein (Helena) ............. 2:26 0.75 
Bower Roller Bearing............. 3.23 1.50 Tennessee ap earintvanaanipentetete 0.41 0.46 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & D0.55 D0.51 
0.61 0.39 United Gas Improvement 1.07 0.99 
Burlington Mills 3.28 2.27 | U. S. Industrial 1.06 D1.08 
Chesebroush va Ht 0.87 D0.70 
Chile g. ones White Rock Mineral Springs....... 0.51 0.58 
Conde Nast 0.63 0.68 b—Class B stock. d—Prior preference. *—Before de- 
Congress Cigar 0.10 0.20 pletion. +—52 weeks ending January 28, 1939. {28 
onsol. Coppermines ............. 0.56 0.20 weeks to March 11, 1939. D—Deficit. 


ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firm by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 


&FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


19-page booklet for anyone who wishes to 
learn to write by touch. Also for Secre- 
taries who wish to increase their speed 
and accuracy. Please write on letterhead. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 
This beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 100 style-leading models at new 
low prices, with features and_ speeifica- 
tions unobtainable from any other boat 
builder. 


EYE-SAVING LAMPS 


A new catalogue, describing lamps for 
every reading, writing and working need 
in office and industry. Please write on 
business letterhead. 


MONEY MOVERS 
An illustrated booklet offered by a 30-year 
old manufacturer of adding and subtract- 
ing machines, known for their durability, 
low cost and designed for efficiency. 
Please write on business letterhead. 


FAMILY INCOMES 

WITH A FUTURE 
A booklet that tells how you can get 
maximum protection for your family 
through life insurance. Please write on 
business letterhead. 


THE ROMANCE OF CELANESE 


A_ booklet highlighting the progress of 
this Corporation during the past twenty 
years reviews some of its important prob- 
lems of accomplishments. 


SECURITY RECORD 
Folder describing simplified yet complete 
record for tax and other purposes.. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 
IN YOUR HOME 
This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost-warm-air heat- 
ing for homes. 


HOW TO PLAN THE BATHROOM 
YOU’VE ALWAYS WANTED 
Covers the fixtures, trimmings and lay- 
out for the modern bathroom. 


SOME FINANCIAL FACTS 


A 24-page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the organization 
and operation of the Bell System. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
24-page informative booklet on this _sub- 
ject. Prepared by a New York Stock 
Exchange firm. 


QUALITY DUPLICATION 


A 24-page booklet by a nationally known 
organization describing an advanced and 
low-cost duplicating machine which will 
quickly and brilliantly reproduce type- 
writing, photographs, drawings, etc., on 
any standard paper or card. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


FIFTY COMMON TYPING FAULTS 
AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 
This 24- -page booklet written by the 
world’s typing champion is most interest- 
ingly illustrated and is filled with invalu- 
able information for the secretary. Please 
write on business letterhead. 
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Week Ended 


ope, 
Weekly Trade Indicators Ape. 
Miscellaneous 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 103,370 103,395 85,980 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 2,422 2,42 ,210 
$Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. Beg 60. 54.7 
Total Carloadings (cars...... 628,278 619,886 600,691 - 
#Wholesale Commodity Price 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,841 3,871 3,358 
*Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 101,370 101,298 87,068 
*Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 126,359 126,173 135,018 
Mar. 23 Mar. 16 Mar. 25 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $2,828 $3,311 $3,172 
‘Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,604 2,732 2,318 
*;Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,337 1,409 1,245 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 133.5 135.2 122.7 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 85.6 $6.5 80.5 
*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of 
the beginning of the following week. £000,000 omitted 
sJournal of Commerce. 
Commodity Prices: Apr.2 Mar. 26 Apr. 4 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton)... 16.25 16.75 15.75 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.). 0.11% 0.1114 0.11% 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 0.1850 0.1825 0.1590 
Hides, Light Native (per lb.). ‘0.12% 0.12% 0.09% 
Gasoline, “Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.0830 0.0830 0.0740 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 0.96 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 1.243% 1.25% 0.86% 
Gorn cess 0.73 38 0.73 % 0.63 
Haw «oer 0.0278 0.0280 0.0288 
Federal Reserve Reports war. 27 Mar. 29 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) 
Total Commercial Loans....... 4,38 4,379 3,814 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 609 628 764 
Other Loans for Securities..... 478 473 531 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 11,209 11,310 10,122 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,517 3,482 3,266 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 19,276 19,251 15,991 
Total Time Deposits.......... 5,338 5,333 5,217 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 467 85 611 
Reserve System 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,510 2.520 9,578 
Total Money in Circulation.... 7.471 7,484 6,765 


Monthly MARCH—— 
4 0 1939 

Indicators 

U. 8. Govt. Debt...... *$12,540 *$39,985 

Advertising Lineage: 

Monthly Magazines... 813,557 867,218 

Women’s Magazines... 750,402 733,188 

Canadian Magazines... 205,305 190,828 
Radio one Sales: 

*$4.30 $4.17 

tFood in Storage: 

Butter (ibs.) ....... *18.28 *92.7 

Cheese (Ibs.) ....... *82.68 *91.49 

Eggs *1.15 *1.43 

*258.03 *125.28 

Meat, All ‘Kinds (Ibs.) *833.62 *659.08 

Poultry (Ibs.) ...... *144.74 *116.23 

Vegetables (lbs.)..... *61.34 *55.78 
tShipbuilding Contracts: 

Number Vessels. 249 180 

Total tonnage....... "1,179,240 697,110 

——FEBRUARY— 
Farm Income — Total 

(incl. Subsidies)..... *$471 

Farm Subsidies *55 
+New Financing ...... 4 *23.6 
Short Sales (shares) . 485,862 536,377 
Autemobile Factory Sales: 

Cars and Trucks..... 403,627 303,220 
Aviation Passenger Miles *52.03 *31.05 
Electrical Equipment: 

Refrigerators ....... 261,328 184,643 

Vacuum Cleaners 142,318 128,756 

Washing Machines .. 144,373 112,322 
Steel Ingot Production: 

Pig Iron Activity: 

Production (tons).... *2.9 | 
tBlast Furnaces Active. 177 118 
Iron & Steel Scrap: 

Consumption (tons).. *3.05 *2.31 
Shoe Output (pairs)...  *37.0 *35.4 


*000,000 omitted. 
piled by Merrill, Lynch & Co. 


Corporate new 


Weekly Carloadings 


Eastern District 

Chesapeake & Ohio............ 
Delaware & Hudson........... 
Lackaw’na & West’rn 
Norfolk & 
New York, N. Haven & Hartford 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
I *ennsylvania 
Pere Marquette 
Wabash 
Western Maryland 
Southern District 
Atlantic Comst 
Louisville & Nashville......... 
Southern Ry. 


Northwest District 

Chicago & Great Western...... 
Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 
Chicago & Northwestern....... 
Great Northern 
Central West District 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
Southern Pacific System....... 
Union Pacific 


Western Pacific ... 
Southwestern District 
Kansas City Southern.......... 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Missouri Pacific 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis-Southwestern ....... 


Week Ended 


Mar. 23 Mar. 16 Mar. 25 
1940 1939 

47,801 49,352 47,484 
32,061 32,182 29,397 
12,284 11,603 11,839 
16,224 15,767 15,789 
22,044 21,813 22,239 
22,218 21,993 20,301 
21,006 20,988 22,223 
74,835 75,090 72,583 
15,061 14,798 14,937 
93,383 92,548 91,696 
11,053 10,795 9,894 
13,711 13,981 13,310 
9,641 9,692 9,379 
15,144 14,481 15,145 
31,022 30,833 29,967 
25,754 25,520 24,496 
14,455 14,211 13,458 
34,940 33,633 | 33,680 
4,967 4,792 5,131 
25,263 25,183 24,791 
29,739 29,807 28,970 
12,128 11,940 12,041 
12) 802 12,417 10, 904 
24,713 22,519 23,111 
21,513 22,041 20,973 
18,741 18,703 19,399 
4,983 4,943 5,007 
4,533 4,755 3,867 
34,814 34,776 33,681 
20,048 19,348 
3,215 3,309 2,908 
3,738 3,716 3,315 
6,330 6,271 6,496 
20,860 22,301 20,386 
11,020 10,837 10,842 
4,969 5,061 4,629 
7,518 7,598 7,617 


Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 


conditions. 


Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
indication of earnings for the current month. 


(Compiled from 


Association of American Railroads figures.) 
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Monthly —FERRUARY— 
A WEEKLY INDEX OF Indicators me. 
Tobacco Production: 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Cigaretes (units) .*18, 7 *11,781.8 
Cigars (units) ...... 375.8 *361.2 
Tobacco (ibs.) ...... *23.7 "22.4 
AVERAGE OF 1993-25 100 3.1 *3.0 
Tires (casing): 
Production ......... *4.12 *3.58 
89,665 90,409 
Crude Rubber (tons): 
Consumption ........ 49,832 42,365 
3,088 33,490 
Stocks on Hand...... 148,776 217,534 
Coal & Coke Production 
(tons) : 
Anthracite .......... *3.5 *4.1 
\ Bituminous ......... *39.3 *34.1 
= Railroad Equipment Orders: 
| wy Locomotives ......... 8 3 
Passenger Cars ..... 15 None 
| Freight Cars ....... 1,182 2,400 
Rails (tons) ........ 1,450 None 
(Short tons) ....... 147,197 20,061 
| Industrial Gears: 
1939 116.0 86.0 
Machine Tool Activity: 
Index (% of Capacity) 92.9 6.1 
Wool Consumption (Ibs.) *46.14 “DLL 
Cotton Activity: 
Lint Consumed (bales) 662 562.580 
Spindles Active...... 2.80 *22.53 
Silk Movement: 
(bales: U. 8S. only) 
13,566 22,843 
! 50,306 38,178 
22,485 
12,000 50! 
* * 
1929 30 ‘31 "32 "33 ‘37 “39! Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul Variety Chain Store Sales “$435.3 
4 {Truck Loadings: 
1940 Freight (tons) ...... 853.700 726,629 
Index Number....... 117.55 101.90 


issues only, 
#Adjusted for seasonal variations. 


excludes refunding. tAt first of month. 


§25 chains and 2 mail orders, com- 
‘American Trucking Association (208 carriers in 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
——CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales ————-CHARACTER OF TRADING————— 


20 15 

1940 Industrials R.R.s_ Utilities 
Mar. 
ee 147.25 30.55 24.55 
Bess 147.54 30.66 25.15 
30.. 147.95 30.86 25.22 
Apr. 

147.72 30.73 25.10 

Ree 147.92 30.59 25.17 

3. 149.65 31.32 25.68 
32 


N.Y.S.E. 
(Shares) 
1,019,870 


836,530 
571,880 


749,080 
834,930 
1,725,240 


Traded 


No. of No.of Total Un- New New 
Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows 
319 289 208 62 14 
313 230 205 33 12 
357 141 165 37 10 
279 281 226 59 se 
328 265 212 49 14 
616 106 185 100 s 


39 states). 
Average Value of 
40 Sales 
Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1940 
Mar. 
88.78 6,410,000 
$8.81 5,950,000 2029 
88.97 4,590,000 
Apr. 
89.07 7,140,000 
89.16 6,990,000 
89.57 10,310,000 
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Stocks 
M 
49.27 816 
49.51 748 
49.68 663 
49.56 786 
a 49.58 805 
50.33 907 


